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Ghe Outlook. 


The dread of an invasion of cholera, which 
has been growing with the reports of its 
spread and mortality abroad, reached almost 
the point of panic last week when infected 
steamships, dropping their dead by the way, 
entered New York harbor. This brought the 
scourge to our very doors. The prompt and 
energetic methods taken by the health author- 
ities at that port, and especially the action, 
sanctioned by the federal government, by 
which immigrant vessels from foreign ports 
will be compelled to endure a quarantine for 
twenty days—an action which practically 
suspends immigration by making it too costly 
for the steamship companies — greatly re- 
lieved the public appreheuvsion. It is quite 
probable, of course, that the plague will 
overleap the barriers— that there will be 
sporadic cases in different parts of the coun- 
try, which, however, will be quickly isolated ; 
but the precautions which are being taken in 
our large cities and towns are so intelligent 
and thorough that the disease will not gain a 
foothold here. Since the visitation of chol- 
era in 1866, great advance has been made in 
the knowledge of the disease itself and in 
sanitary science. The success of the Vienna 
Commission in protecting that city thus far 
from the ingress of the plague is an encour- 
agement that with similar alertness and prep- 
aration New York and other cities may also 
escape. ‘The latest report from abroad is 
more favorable. ‘I'he disease makes no prog- 
ress in England. In Hamburg, where it 
started three weeks ago, by reason of the 
pollution of the waters of the Elbe, the 
deaths ran up in three weeks to above 2.000; 
the unsanitary condition of the city renders 
it difficult to cope with it there. In forty 
places in Germany and in several French 
cities it is still virulent, but its further diffu- 
sion is being checked by restrictions on travel 
by persons coming from infected districts, 
and the local officiais are using every means 
at their disposal to stamp it out. 











“* A burning and a shining light ” whose heat 
and brilliance brightened and vivified the 
social, intellectual and political life of our 
country for a generation past, was quenched 
on earth by the death, last week, of George 
William Curtis. Not quenched, fortunately, 
as a model, a recognized ideal, for our young 
men who aspire to excel in any one of the 
varied lines in which he achieved distinction ; 
for his, says the Springfield Republican, was 
‘*a record without blemish, a character above 
reproach, a conscience sensitive and stern in 
face of wrong, high and compelling in the 
van of right; a heart great in humanity and 
valiant for the helpless and the friendless; a 
mind broad as the duty of man and the mis- 
sion of the republic—the mind and heart 
and soul of a statesman and a patriot. In 
him the old blood of New England had its 
fcrceful inheritance; the culture of books 
and of travel had produced its finest effect; 
he was a reformer in grain, a gentleman in 
the choice and true sense of that abused 
word.” Such characters are as imperishable 
as are the cosmic forces. Mr. Curtis was 
born in Providence, in 1824. A mercantile 
career was planned for him, but his literary 
tastes drew him from that, and his sympathy 
with the transcendental movement led him to 
participate in the famous Brooke Farm ex- 
periment. Intimacy for eighteen months with 
such brilliant minds as those of Hawthorne, 
Emerson, George Ripley, Margaret Fuller, 
Alcott, and Theodore Parker, if not condu- 
cive to orthodox ideas, were as least mentally 
stimulating. The Utopian schemes failed, 
but the ‘plain living and high thinking ” 
left their impress upon him, so that he con- 
tinued through life ‘‘ a sweet-tempered radi- 
cal.’’ Four years abroad furnished material 
for his tirst literary venture —‘* Nile Notes 
of a Howadji.” His subsequent career — on 
the New York Tribune staff; as editor of 
Putnam's Magazine (which burdened him with 


a debt of $100,000, ‘‘ honorably assumed and 
honorably discharged’); in the ‘“ Easy 
Chair” of Harper's Magazine, where his re- 
markable mental versatility charmed and in- 
structed his readers for nearly forty years; 
as editorial contributor to Harper's Weekly 
and Bazar ; as a public lecturer — we should 
say orator; as the author of ‘* Prue and I;” 
as a political speaker, as the apostle of our 
civil service reform —is familiar toall. He 
repeatedly declined offices proffered to him, 
preferring to remain ** unpaid, untrammeled ” 
for services conscientiously rendered — ** with 
a Sweet disdain refusing posts men grovel to 
attain.” Says the New York Tribune: *‘ He 
has had a long and a good life, and his name 
i3 noble furever.” 





The commitment of Lizzie Borden to jail to 
await the action of the grand jury, closes the 
first chapter in one of the most mysterious 
cases of crime of which we have any recent 
record. But for her own conflicting state- 
ments the slight probability of guilt on which 
she is held would have had no existence, and 
the recent searching examination would have 
ended by clearing her. Her previous upright 
and Christian character, the absence of any 
trace of blood on her person or clothing, the 
failure to prove any sufficient or reasonable 
motive for a double murder so unnatural and 





brutal, her remarkable self-control, the un- 
shaken confidence of those who know her in- 
timately — all these things have had their 
due weight in the public verdict of exculpa- 
tion which is expressed on every hand. Be- 
tween now and November there will be op- 
portunity for following up some neglected 
clues which may result in the detection of 
the real perpetrator of the awful deed. In 
this hope both the people and the prisoner 
may find comfort. For Miss Borden's com- 
plete vindication the guilt must be fastened, 
beyond reasonable doubt, upon another. 








Judge Lippincott, of Jersey City, has again 
earned for himself the commendation of all 
good citizens by the firm persistence with 
which he has followed up those guilty of 
election frauds, suffering none to escape from 
imprisonment whom the law could hold. It 
will be remembered that in 1889 in Jersey 
City the most outrageous frauds upon the 
ballot box were either permiited or perpe- 
trated by the election inspectors under the 
influence of a corrupt ring, so that the elec- 
tion was made a farce and the will of the 
people subverted. Thirty-eight of these mis- 
creants have been previously sentenced, and 
last week the final batch of twenty-one got 
terms of imprisonment varying from six 
months in the penitentiary to fifteen months 
in the State prison. They were not suf- 
fered to escape by merely paying fines; 
nothing but the odium of the prison cell 
would suit the temper of the justice-loving 
magistrate who, in adequately sentencing the 
guilty, uttered a most impressive warning to 
those who might be tempted to repeat the 
crime in the future. Ballot-stufling in New 
Jersey will, it is safe to say, be rare. Says 
the New York Sun: — 

‘* The sentences yesterday closed one of the most 
remarkable prosecutions on record. Indictments were 
found against sixty seven balloi-box stuffers. Ali of 
them have been tried excopt seven. Of these one 
was drowned and another died. Thomas Roddy fled 
after he was indicted, and Louis Heller is in the ia- 
sane asylum at Snake Hill. Three of the entire num- 
ber have been acquitted, aad the district attorney en- 
tered a nol’e pros in the case of three others. The 


remainder have been sent to prison or are under sen- 
tence.”’ 





Some startling and shameful disclosures are 
made in the current number of the Forum 
by Prof. J. J. McCook relative to the venality 
of certain claszes of voters. It is no secret, 
of course, that the campaign * barrel” repre- 
sents and provides for expenses that cannot 
be classed as legitimate; that in nearly every 
community there are ‘ floaters,” so called, 
whose votes are purchasable, and who will 
sell them to the highest bidder; that elections 
in many cases turn upon the amount of money 
used; that office is the reward of energy and 
success in this work of corruption; and that 
both parties are equally guilty in this respect. 
But while all this is known in a vague sort of 
way, it has been treated like some other 
abuses and scandals — kept shady. A public 
spirit, however, is growing which will not 
much longer tolerate the unscrupulous meth- 
ods of machine politicians. These can be 
practiced only so long as they are kept secret. 
Publicity is fatal to them. Such articles as 
those contributed by Herbert Welsh and Prof. 
J. J. McCook to the September Forum, if fol- 
lowed up by similar investigations and ap- 
peals, cannot fail toresult in a radical reform. 
Prof. McCook estimates, from careful per- 
sonal inquiries, that, in Connecticut, all the 
class kuown as ‘‘shiftless’’ habitually se! 
their votes for money; that in three districts 
— two rural and one city—49 in every 1,000 
temperate voters are venal; 540 in every 
1,000 intemperate voters; 749 in every 1,000 
drunkards; and 778 in every 1,000 arrested or 
imprisoned persons. Out of 166,000 voters in 
that State he believes that from 17,000 to 
25,000 are liable to be bought in every elec- 
tion. Such publications as these, though dis- 
creditable and deplorable, will quicken a sense 
of individual! responsibility in that numerous 
class of our citizens who shrink from contact 
with politics, and also lead to the enactment 
of laws like that passed by Massachusetts 
last year, which requires campaign commi'- 
tees at the close of each election to furnish a 
statement, sworn to before a notary, of all 


moneys received and disbursed by them in the 
prosecution of their work. 








Bricfexr Comment. 


HE recent capture and confiscation of several 
British sealing schooners and one American 
vessel by a Kussian warshipis of more than passing 
interest, affecting, as it is believed, the Bering Sea 
controversy, which is of such vital importance to this 
country. Theexact attitude of Russia on the ques 
tion of jurisdiction over that body of water beyond 
the three-mile limit has been one of great concern to 
us. On the purchase of Alaska, we inherited, as we 
claim, her rights, but this position has not been made 
entirely clear. We know that the doctrine of its being 
a closed sea originated with her, and there is no rec- 
ord of her formally abandoning it. In the treaty for 
the cession of Alaska, Russia drew a line through 
Bering Sea indicating that it ceded its rights in the 
waters as well as in the land. While our revenue 
cutters and cruisers have seized vessels forty and 
sixty miles froma land in the portion of the Sea be- 
longing to us, Russia has apparently abstained from 
exercising corresponding jurisdiction over her por- 
tion. Her seizures, when they have occurred, have 
been within the three-mile limit. Since the modus 
vivendi made between Great Britain and the United 
States, seal poachers have been closely watched in 


the eastern portion ceded to us, and they have there- 
fore betaken themselves to the western waters, the 
property of Russia, and with disastrous results. 
While Great Britain will undoubtedly claim dam- 
ages from Russia, we cannot aid the captured Amer- 
ican vessel in doing precisely what we send our 
cruisers into our own territory to prevent. As a 
matter of fact, the circumstances of the Russian and 
the American case seem exactly similar. Both have 
groups of islands, with valuable seal rookeries under 
lease, and the interests of both are threatened with 
ruin from pelagic hunting in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. 





MONG the questions of vital importance con- 
sidered by the Social Science Association at 





missioner, do not place Boston in a very enviab’e 
light. He said that of the $25,000,000 worth of 
clothing manufactured each year, 90 per cent. was 
made under the sweating system. One-half the 
work was done in Boston, one sixth in New York 
city, one-fourth in Maine, and the rest in New 
Hampshire and New Jersey. In Boston the work 
is confined to finishing, while in New York it con- 
sists in the entire making of a garment in family 
apartments. Among the employees persons of for- 
eign birth predominate. Out of 1,107: employed 
448 were Hebrews, 249 Americans, 215 Italians, 16 
Irish, 13 Portuguese, and 6 Germans. Among the 
contractors themselves Hebrews are largely in the 
majority; for, of the above total, 931 were em- 
ployed by Hebrew contractors. It is stated that, 
to make a profit, the contractors employ men who 
for wages get a sort of royalty upon the amount 
of work they can drive their slaves to do in a day. 


In New York the sweating system has by no means 
reached the proportions it has in this State. It 
is pleasant to add that recent legislation in Massa- 
chusetts — whereby those who desire to do contract 
work at home must take out licenses and be sub- 
ject to certain wholesome restrictions —it is eonfi- 
dently believed, will contribute indirectly toward 
raising the standard of living among tenement- 
house workers and so in a measure prevent sweat- 
ing. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF ZION’S 
HERALD. 


REV. DANIEL WISE, D. D. 
i. 

R EDITOR: In taking up my pen to 
comply with your request for some of 
my recollections of our beloved old HERALD, 
I see myself as I was when in 1834 I was 
preaching among the hills of northern New 
Hampshire. For it was at the house of a 
local preacher, named Lighton, on the old 
Landaft circuit, that I first saw a copy of the 
HERALD. ‘That was fifty-eight years ago. 
Hence the dear old HERALD and [ are quite 

old acquaintances. 

I wrote a few short articles for its columns 
when the devout and conscientious W. C. 
Brown sat on its tripod. I was preaching at 
Hingham when 

Dr. Stevens 

first took possession of its editorial chair. I 
remember how I and other radical abolition- 
ists of that day were apprehensive that he, 
having been one of the signers of the famous 
‘*Counter Appeal,” which had antagonized 
the ** Appeal”’ of Scott, Storrs and Sunder- 
land, would refuse to give active abolitionists 
free admission to the columns of the HERALD. 
[ recall an interview with him at the old of- 
fice, 36 Washington St., in which he quieted 
my apprehension and assured me, as he had 
others also, that the paper would still be, as 
it had been, open to the contributions of anti- 
slavery men. And it was; for though he 
personally sympathized with moderately con- 
servative men, he yet believed in free discus- 
sion and gave due liberty to his ultra corre- 
spondents to express their opinions in the 
HERALD; albeit there were many whose sym- 
pathics were with Luther Lee’s ultra New En- 
gland Christian Advocate, and the Sword of 
Truth, which that gentleman published later 
on in the city of Lowell. But when Lee, 
Scott, Horton and others raised their flag of 
secession, contrary to the judgments of the 
vast majority of New Eugiand abolitionists, 
Dr. Stevens did heroic service for the church 
in his strong defence of the refusal of that 
majority to become seceders. They had faith 
in the ultimate triumph of anti-slavery prin- 
ciples and adhered loyally to the church they 
loved, believing they could accompiish more by 
fighting slavery from within her pale than they 
could rationally expect to achieve by organ- 
izing a new church. In the sharp contention 
of those seceding times Dr. Stevens made the 
HERALD a platform upon which loyal anti- 
slavery men fought freely against secession 
and for the extirpation of slaveholding from 
our church. His editorial career was both 
brilliant and successful. 

When, in 1852, the Doctor was elected ed- 
itor of the National Magazine, and conse quent- 
ly left the tripod of the HERALD without an 
occupant, [ did not dream of becoming his 
successor, did not indeed form a judgment as 
to who was likely to succeed him. My charge 
being in New Bedford, I heard no expression 
of what public opinion was in and about Bos- 
ton. My mind was, in truth, preoccupied 
with thoughts of how I could most quickly 
get the old Elm St. Church back into that 
vigorous working order which had been some- 
what diminished during my necessary absence 
as delegate to the General Conference. But 
one morning in June of that year I was sur- 
prised by the appearance of my friend, B. H. 
Barnes, at the parsonage. My surprise was 
not a little intensified when, after a brief ex- 
change of the courtesies of conversation, he 
said: “*I have come to inform youthat you 
have been elected editor of ZION’s HERALD. 
Will you accept its chair?” 

The weighty responsibility thus suddenly 
thrust upon me I hesitated to accept until, 
after a rapid mental survey of its import, and 
of the fact (which I subsequently stated in 
my ‘* Greeting’) that it came tome * without 
the least solicitation or effort of my own,” I 
concluded that it was ‘‘ a call of Providence.” 
Then I replied, ‘* Yes, Brother Barnes, I wiil 
accept it and do the best I can to make the 
HERALD a good and useful paper, and to sus- 
tain its high reputation.” 

Yet I recollect even today how, on reflec- 
tion, I almost trembied at the boldness of my 
act, and asked myself, ‘‘ Have I not made a 
mistake?” Finally I said, ‘‘ Perhaps I have, 
but if so I meant well, and if my head has 
erred, my heart is not at fault.” 

I recollect, also, how cordially that truest 
of friends to Z1on’s HERALD, Franklin Rand, 
greeted my appearance in the sanctum of the 
HERALD. His ready smile, his dry wit, his 
cheering words then and during the years 
that followed, often recur to me. God bless 


their recent meeting at Saratoga, that of the Sweat | him! I recall, also, the friendly and encour- 
ing System attracted marked attention as appealing | 


;aging words of 


Brothers Sleeper, Snow 
closely tothe living interests of every individual of | per, 
high or low station. 


It is @ question that has been | Barnes, Nickerson, and other members of that 
much mooted of late, but one with which the public , 20ble body, the Wesleyan Association, whose 








can never cease to concern itsself. The facts, as deserved praise is, as it should be, in all the 


| stated ina paper by the Massachusetts Labor Com-, churches. 


The First Year of my Editorial Career 


was not much disturbed by controversy. 
There was,however, not a little dissatisfaction 
in many minds because the General Confer- 
ence of 1852 had taken no action on the nu- 
merous anti-slavery memorials which had 
been sent to it by the Annual Conferences 
and by many churches. As their general 
tenor was a request for amendments of our 
rules touching slavery, they were very natu- 
rally referred to the committee on Revisals, 
from which they did not emerge until so near 
the close of the session that they were swept 
into that holocaust of papers which usually 
perish at our General Conferences because 
they are reported too late for action. Breth- 
ren whose abolition zeal was at fever-heat 
soon sent burning protests to the HERALD 
against this disposition of their memorials 
which they, rightly or wrongly, believed to 
have been brought about by the intrigue of 
the border Conferences. This zeal was also 
stimulated by the taunting innuendoes of se- 
ceding brethren, and by the bitter on- 
slaughts of the Garrigonian orators upon our 
church as being hopelessly subjected to the 
slave power, which had not been entirely sep- 
arated from itin the great Southern secession. 
Under these conditions zealous abolitionists 
not only wrote strong protests against the 
General Conference, but claimed that their 
editor should also speak loudly on the ques- 
tion. He was, they said, a veteran abolition- 
ist, and had been an anti-slavery lecturer. 
Surely he ought to write, and as a tried and 
true friend of the cause he certainly would 
condemn the Conference for its offensive non- 
action. 

But he declined to meet this expectation — 
justthen. Why? Not because he feared to 
do so, but because be was taking lessons on 

The Difference between an Editor and a 
Correspondent. 

He gave free scope to correspondents, but, 
excepting in cecasional paragraphs, said little 
himself beyond promising to write fully at 
some future time. Viewing his environments 
and his responsibilities from his tripod, he 
saw that just then it was a time for him to 
be silent. Writing on the inaction of the 
Conference could do no good because it was 
a thing of the past which could not be rem- 
edied, while to treat it with editorial invec- 
tive would certainly give cffence to many 
whose influence would be useful to anti slav- 
eryism in the future. Hence, guided by the 
reply of his common sense to the question: 
Cui bono ? he restrained his pen for the mo- 
ment, assured that it would not be a great 
while before an occasion would arise which 
would make it both fitting and useful to the 
cause for him to strike with all his might 
at the slave power still potent in Methodism. 
And that occasion did arise the following 
year when an assault on certain resolutions 
of the New England Conference by the Chris- 
tian Advocate made it both the duty and the 
choice of the editor to use strong words 
against the pretensions of the anti-abolition- 
ists in the church. Of that polemical tilt 
between the veteran editor of the Christian 
Advocate and the then half-initiated editor of 
Zion's HERALD I will write hereafter if, 
Mr. Editor, you so desire. 





WOMAN AND THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 


REV, D. H. ELA, D. D. 


ik it not about time to 
Revert to the Main Question 


on this subject? What is the present status 
of women, and what will be their future rights 
in church legislation as the result of the 
hasty action of the dying General Conference 
of 1892? The discussions in the church 
papers thus far have been largely devoted to 
the question of the mental condition of the 
Conference, and, as often happens in the case 
of death-bed wills, to the question of the 
soundness and disposing mind and memory of 
the testator. Did the Conference know what 
itwas doing? Did it ssy and do what it 
meant todoand say? The testimony of not 
a few who voted for the Hamilton amend- 
ment proves that the Conference did not do 
what a considerable portion of the members 
supposed they were doing by their vote. 
Undoubtedly many thought they were voting 
to re-submit the amendment proposed by the 
General Conference of 1888. 

It is unfortunate, no doubt, that so much 
labor has been required to show that the legis- 
lation was not a ‘trick’? —that it was open 
and sincere. Perhaps it is equally unfortu- 
nate that it had s0 much the appearance of 
crafty smartness aa to require such labored 
defence and explanation. ‘* He who excuses, 
accuses,” says the French proverb. 

It is sad, too, that so many unpleasant, not 
to say ugly, words have been used — without 
proper deliberation, let us hope — to charac- 
terize this amendment and its author. Dr. 
Hamilton’s article in the Christian Advocate 
contains a column of quotations of epithets, 
innuendoes, accusations and characterizations 
which remind one of Paul's bead-roll of suf- 
ferings, persecutions, stripes, imprisonments, 
hunger, cold, nakedness, end ‘deaths oft.’ 
The days of persecution are not past. 

But some things have been settled by this 
discussion of preliminaries : — 

1. Itis settled that the amendment presents 
a veritable, sober proposition for the action 
of the Annual Conferences. It is not, as 
some supposed, a huge joke. 
| 2. The plan was the sole prodact of its re- 

puted author and sponsor, springing in com- 
| pleteness from his brain like Minerva from 
| the shagyy brow of Jove. 
3. It was not the intention of its author 
|that it should be approved by the church. 
Ratner he proposes to lead the campaign for 
its defeat — like mythologic Saturn devour- 
ing his own offspring. 

| 4A gallant defender of this new and 





Christian Advocate, assures us that there is no 
danger in the process here adopted — that it 
can never become a precedent in legislation 
except in a similar concatenation of circum- 
stances, which he declares to be ‘ unthink- 
able,” and then disproves his own statement 
by enumerating the very circumstances which 
would require a like course. 

But now it may be well to look beyond per- 
sonalities and preliminaries, and to inquire 


What would Result 


from the adoption or rejection of the pro- 
posed amendment, Is it of any consequence 
whether it be voted up or voted down, and 
how will either action affect the constitution 
of the church? 

There are three parties in the church in re- 
lation to this woman question : — 

1. Those who believe that women ought 
not to be admitted to membership in the Gen- 
eral Conference, and cannot be, lawfully, ex- 
cept by a change of the Restrictive Rule. 
A part of these hold that such action would 
be un-Scriptural. 

2. Those who favor the admission of wom- 
en to all the rights of the laity, but who be- 
lieve the change of the Restrictive Rule to be 
necessary thereto. 

3. Those who believe that women now have 
rightfully all the privileges of laymen with- 
out change of the Restrictive Rule. 

The first would oppose the admission of 
women by any process, and so consistently 
opposed the change of rule proposed by the 
General Conference of 1888. The second 
would admit women, but only by a constitu- 
tional amendment. The third would admit 
them by simple vote of the General Confer- 
ence. 

The General Conference of 1888, by vote, 
decided that women are ineligible to mem- 
bership in the General Conference, and that 
a change of the second Restrictive Rule must 
precede their admission as members of the 
Conference. The report of the judicial com- 
mittee of the last General Conference sus- 
tained this decision. ‘This is the present law 
of the church. 

The action of the late General Conference 
in adopting the so-called ‘*‘ Hamilton amend- 
ment,’ makes it the duty of the Bishops pre- 
siding in the several Annual Conferences, at 
the time and in the manner specified, to sub- 
mit an amendment to the second Restrictive 
Rule by adding to it the words, ‘‘and such 
lay delegates must be male members.” 


1. If three-fourth of the members of the 
Annual Conferences and two-thirds of the 
members of the next General Conference 
shali favor this amendment, it will become a 
part of the Rule, and women will be exclud- 
ed from the General Conference by the con- 
stitution. 


2. If one-fourth and one members of the An- 
nual Conferences or one-third and one of the 
members of the General Conference shall 
vote against it, it will be defeated, and the 
Rule and constitution will be unchanged. 

What, then, will have been effected by this 
action of the General Conference and the 
brilliant strategy of the inventor of the new 
process for changing the constitution of the 
church? Nothing. The law and the church 
will stand in 1896 as they did in 1892, and the 
decision of 1888 will still declare that the law 
of the church makes women ineligible. If it 
be said that the fifth resolution of the Ham- 
ilton substitute provides that on the failure of 
the proposed amendment ‘‘ the Rule shall be 
so censtrued that the words ‘lay delegates ’ 
may include men and women, and thus be in 
harmony with the legislation of previous 
General Conferences,’’ we ask, (a) In har- 
mony with which previous General Confer- 
ences — the one which declared women ineli- 
gible to orders in the church, or the two 
which have declared, by providing for a 
change of the Restrictive Rule, that women 
are ineligible to membership in the General 
Conference? (+) By whom construed? The 
Annual Conferences do not vote on this fifth 
resolve. The resolution of one General Con- 
ference, Dr. Hamilton says, ‘‘ never binds 
another” (in the matter of a legal interpre- 
tation; or not so as to make such action irre- 
versible, he probably means). If it does, 
then 1888 has fixed the law for 1892. If not, 
then 1892 cannot bind 1896, and, whatever 
opinion may have been expressed, will have 
no legal control of the decision of the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1896. It appears, there- 
fore, that this brilliant strategic stroke of the 
General Conference of 1892 can have no legal 
effect unless its dashing author — a very Cus- 
ter of the itinerancy — shall lead the minis- 
try to engraft his amendment upon the Re- 
strictive Rule. Will he do it? 








HOW THE PEOPLE LIVE IN BOSTON. 


HE Massachusetts Labor Bureau, in its 

22d Annual Report, has done the State 
some substantial service, the main features 
of which our readers will be glad to learn. 
Such State socialism is continually justify- 
ing itself by its works. This report deals 
with the 

Tenements, Rooms and Rents 


of Boston. It isa partial report, and subse- 
quent sections will deal with sanitary condi- 
tions, place of birth, occupations, etc., of 
residents. The facts were gained, by a 
house-to-house visitation, with little opposi- 
tion. The work is more thorough, and it has 
reached the public sooner than a national 
census. The population of the city, which 
was 448,477 in 1890, is now estimated at 464,- 
751, or a growth in one year of 16,274, and 
of 35.92 per cent. since 1875. 

The city has 54,142 houses, of which 14,- 
788 are occupied by their owners, 36,223 are 
rented, and in which there are 77,148 tene- 
ments. The boa.ding-house population num- 
bers 27,512 persons. The largest boarding- 





, Strange mode of legislation, writing in the} 
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house ward is the 9th, which in general in- 
cludes afpart of Beacon Hill and the West 





End, and contains 4,948 boarders — a small- 
sized city. There are 3,048 boarders in the 
15th ward, a section of South Boston, and 
4,076 in the 16th, which includes portions of 
Washington, Tremont and Berkeley Streets, 
and such radia‘ ing streets as Chandler, Castle 
and Chapman. Castle and Chapman Streets 
are full of worse places than boarding- 
houses. We are reminded that whatever 
may be said in favor of some boarding- 
houses, they are not homes, and many of 
them furnish poor accommodations at low 
rates, poor cooking, poorly furnished rooms, 
and mixed and doubtful society. A minister 
of the city made a tour of those in the sec- 
tion now under consideration and reported 
that if he were going out of the ministry, he 
would become an undertaker, for boarding- 
houses could be depended on for business. 
Artemus Ward said that a man would die for 
his home, but ‘“‘who ever heard of a man 
dying for his boarding-house?” Most of 
those in Boston average more than 15 board- 
ers. The average number of persons to a 
rented house in the city is 8.60. The high- 
est average number of persons to a rented 
house, 26.82, is ina house in the Back Bay, 
and is due to the presence of several large 
apartment houses. In it there is no over- 
crowding, because the average number of 
persons toa room is low — only 0.52. Each 
person in tenements of all classes through- 
out the city has, on the average, rather more 
than one room. 

So far as the principal divisions of the city 
are concerned, Charlestown and East Boston 
appear to advantage. In the facts revealed 
there is nothing which epecially arrests at- 
tention and reflects upon the social state, 
in comparison with the city proper and 
South Boston. Population is dense, the sa- 
loon is present, the Catholic Church is not 
wanting, and the social condition would be 
much worse if it were. The city proper in- 
cludes the North and West Ends, and they 
are poverty stricken, congested with popu- 
lation and foreigners, full of boarding and 
lodging houses, and are haunted by many of 
the worst criminals in the city. 

The Comparisons 


made between Boston and other leading 
cities, such as Chicago and New York, are 
exceedingly interesting. Philadelphia re- 
tains its prestige as the city of homes. It 
has 187,052 dwellings, whereas New York 
has 81,828, Chicago 117,871, and, as already 
stated, Boston has 52,669. Philadelphia also 
has the smallest average number of persons 
to a dwelling. Building and loan associa- 
tions have given it the rank that it has Leld 
so long and seems liable to hold fora long 
time to come. New York has the high aver- 
age of 18.52 persons to a dwelling, and the 
highest rate of increase in this respect dur- 
ing the last decade. I[t has 23,596 dwellings, 
containing 21 persons and over. In Boston 
2423 per cent. of the dwellings contain 11 
persons and over, the population within them 
being 47.80 per cent. of the total population, 
both of these ratios being very much less 
than those found in the city of New York. 

The tenement-house class, as popularly 
known, is located in the three-tenement 
houses and upwards. ‘This includes flats and 
apartment houses of ahigh grade. In Bos- 
ton the majority of the tenement houses, so- 
called, may be found below the seven-tenement 
grade. There are also 5,841 families living 
in rented apartments in houses ranging from 
7 to 47 tenements to a house. About 44 
persons in the hundred of all persons occu- 
pying rented tenements are found in houses 
of three, four, five, and six tenements each. 
These constitute what would be popularly 
understood as the strictly tenement-house 
population of the city. They number about 
30 persons in the hundred of the total popula- 
tion of the city. 

The single-room tenement is in Boston, and 
0.66 per cent. of the total population found in 
rented tenements occupy them. The average 
number of persons to a room in such tene- 
ments is small, and therefore not indicative of 
much aggregate vice. 


The Problem of Rents 


is exceedingly important. It alone is sufli- 
cient to account for the growth of the sub- 
urbs. The problem relates chiefly to the 
very poor, to the wage-earning and salaried 
classes. Men of large means think nothing in 
these days of owning several residences, for 
summer and winter, in the country and by 
the sea-shore. The wage-earner and even the 
successful merchant are obliged to resort to 
the suburbs, and to depend upon rapid tran- 
sit for access to their work and places of busi- 
ness. There are advantages even in these 
conditions, but they are the creations of ne- 
cessity and not of free-will. The alternative 
offered is residence in the poorer sections of 
the city, at equal or greater rents. Boston, 
therefore, is to be congratulated anew on the 
possession of the finest suburbs of any large 
city in America and on the fact that many of 
them are now under prohibitory law. The 
foreigners are subjected to the lowest rents, 
which are high in proportion. They are cen- 
tralized as Italiane, Jews, Chinese, and co)- 
ored people, in definite districts, although 
fractions of them are distributed through the 
city. 

In what we have said concerning the North 
End, and in much more that might be said, 
as based upon the Labor Bureau report, there 
is reason and appeal for the 

Methodist University Settlement, 

the establishment of which is near at hand. 
Residence in the locality to be studied and 
improved is absolutely necessary to thorough 
and successful work. ‘The conditions de- 
mand, and are gradually receiving, the conse- 
cration of the best talent, culture and health 
that our young men and women possess. 
Sudden transformations are not to be ex- 
pected, but gradual, wholesome, and perma- 
nent changes are inevitable, as blessings upon 
such vo-laborers with God. 
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REV. GEO. M. STEELE, D. D. 


UR friends who are opposed to the 

admission of women to the Gen- 

eral Conference seem to be very muc 

dissatisfied. ‘heir dissatisfaction does 

not appear ¢o reasonable to some of us 

as it does to them. Let us consider 
their difference of sentiment. 

They profess to think that the passing 
of the Hamilton resolutions by the last 
General Conference was an unconstitu- 
tional and nugatory performarce, an 
** ill-considered action,’ a ‘‘ grievous 
blunder,” & rather ‘disreputable ruge ;”’ 
apd they apply to it various other epi- 
thets of a very disagreeable character. 
Now I readily admit that it is not the 
ideal way of disposing of the question, 
and the friends of the admission of 
women may well regret that the vatu- 
1a' and sensible methcd was not pursted 
feur years ago, or even at the last Con- 
ference. But why the opposers of the 
measure should complain because their 
owu tactics were imitated, I am at a 
loss to understand. 

Let us go back a little. When the 
project of the admission of women as 
lay delegates came up in 1888, it was 
Opposed mainly on three grounds: 1. 
The intrinsic unfitness of women for 
ecclesiastical office. We do not need 
to discuss this point. The argument 
by whichit is sustained has been re- 
futed a score of times in parallel cases 
and the objection overruled in the su- 
preme court of common sense, where 
the question of the enlargement of the 
opportunities of women has been agi- 
tated. 2. That it is contrary to the 
origina! constitution of the Christian 
Church. ‘This, too, has been esufficient- 
ly debated. Few who have not a the- 
ory to maintain would think of laying 
down the principle that what Moses 
may have prescribed for the Israelites, 
or Paul enjoined upon the Corinthians, 
constitutes a basis for the government 
of the churchin all ages. 3. That it 
is contrary to the constitution of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. <A few 
words on this objection may not be 
out of place, as there are two or three 
points to which attention has not been 
sufficiently directed. 

What is there in the constitution that | 
forbids this innovation? Certainly 
there is no word, or phrase, or sentence, 
that explicitly excludes the admission 
of women. One with uo preconce ptions 
on the subject, and no prejudices, and 
no such theory as displaces or annihi- 
lates facts, would wonder how it is 
possible for a question of this kind to 
arise. The pretext that the term ‘ lay- 
men’ implies men and not women, 
would be too puerile for serious con- 
sideration, were it not that come appar- 
ently sane and even sensible persons 
appear to have been infected by it. 
It is so contrary to common sense, 80 
discordant with the analogies of lan- 
guage and the use of cognate terms, 
that we may well be surprised at the 
perversion of thought implied. In all 
the history and literature of the Chris- 
tian Church we may boldly challenge 
any marked utterance in which the 
laity of the church is regarded as 
consisting of two classes—lay men 
and lay women. The latter term is 
never used to denote the female mem- 
bers; when used at all it is to distin- 
guish those who are not members of 
the religious orders from those who 
are. In our co-educational colleges, 
aud in the colleges for women, no oLe 
now thinks of objecting to the term 
‘‘ freshmen’? even when the members 
of the class implied are partly or 
wholly women. The Jatest dictionaries 
define a Frenchman as ‘a native or 
one of the people of France;” and a 
Dutchman as ‘*‘a native or one of the 
people of Holland.” Are there no 
Frenchmen or Dutchmen that are 
women? Soof Germans. Is it neces- 
sary, if we wish to include the females 
of that nationality, to call them ‘ Ger- 
women?” We have plenty of similar 
instances — indeed, they are ‘‘ as plenty 
as blackberries.” 

It has been amply shown that even 
the word *‘ men,” as used everywhere 
in literature, in history, in constitu- 
tions, in legal documents, and in the 
Holy Scriptures, includes both sexes. 
When Paul assures us that God ‘* will 
have all men to be saved and come to 
the knowledge of the truth,” are we 
to understand that it is a matter of 
perfect indifference if all women go to 
perdition? Yet in the face of all these 
analogies some of our friends insist 
that the word “laymen” in our con- 
stitution means only men! 

‘Thus men go wrong with an ingenious 

skill ; 

Bene the straight rule to their own crooked 

will; 

And with a clearand shining lamp sup- 

plied, 

First put it out, then take it fora guide.” 

But it is algo said that the usage of 
the church is against the measure. Is 
that a sufficient reason? Usage was 
against lay delegation, and there were 
prophecies of dire catastrophe if it 
were introduced. But it came. It is 
well to remember that all precedents 
were once unprecedented innovations. 

The great argument, however, has 
been that it was not the intention of 
the framers of the constitution that 
women thou'd be admitied. Very like- 
ly; or, if itis preferred, certainly. We 
can afiord to concede the benefitof any 

doubt to our sorely-tested opponents. 
What then? Does it follow because 
this was not intended, that therefore it 

s unconstitutional? Are constitutions 

founded on negatives? I wish to call 
particular attention to the very wide 
difference that exists between not in- 
trending that a thing shall be, and intend- 
iny that it shall not be. I think no one 
will have the temerity to assert that 
the framers of the constitution intend- 
ed to exclude women. Had they so in- 
tended, they would have said so. The 
most that is claimed is that this did 
not come into their minds at all; hence 





|; would have the usual effect of fasten- 


}gent act, but an act of the General 


it did not come into the constitution.’ sighted policy, too, for the rolled manuscript 


In a large proportion of our State con- 


stitutions it was not only not intended | editor, 


that Negroes should vote, but it was | 
ingended that they should not vote, and 
where this was the case it was so ex- 
pressed, or palpably implied. If there 
were apy States in which this constitu-| 


ess of time Negroes became voters | 
without any constitutional change, and | 
thie, too, though the framers of these 
constitutions had no such intentions. 
When the alumni association of Wes- 
leyan University petitioned the trustees 
to make such change in their regula- 
tions as would allow the admission of 
women, the trustees replied, in sub- 
stance, that they knew of nothing in 
their charter or statutes that prevented 
the admission of women; and without 
any change the women came in, though 
nothins, probably, had been further 
from the intention of the founders. 
When, near the close of the civil 
war, Charles Sumner made a motion in 
the Supreme Court that a certain col- 
ored lawyer be admitted to its bar, 
though it was utterly unprecedented, 
Chief Justice Chase simply said, “Let 
him be admitted.”’ It required no 
change in the constitution, no new 
statute, not even a vote of the judges. 
Yet that very court had only recently 
declared that, in the estimation of an 
early statesman, ‘“‘the Negro had no 
right that a white man was bound to 
respect.’ Clearly, it was never intend- 
ed that he should plead in the courts; 
but there was no recorded evidence 
that they intended he should not do so. 
There was, furthermore, the explicit, 
authoritative declaration of the Gen- 
eral Conference that by ** laymen ” are 
to be understood ‘* all members of the 
church who are not members of the 
Annual Conferences.” But again 
comes the nugatory explanation of this 
explanation, that the General Confer- 
ence did not mean what it said, but 
that it meant something else, namely, 
instead of ** all members,” * all mem- 
bers except women!” 
So the opponents of the measure re- 
sorted to the device of submitting to 
the Annua! Conferences the proposi- 
tion to change the constitution, ex- 
pecting that one vote more than one- 
fourth of all the members voting 


ing the exclusive policy on the church 
for years tocome. I do not accuse the 
brethren who did this of ‘shrewd 
trickery,” of a ‘* dishonest purpose,” 
of a ‘*frauduleat device.”’ Our case is 
not so weak as to require a resort to 
such epithets. But I do believe it to 


hewa haon tha erns 


” 


2nd eriavoana hlun. 
der,’ and one for which there was no 
good excuse. Certainly all that can 
be urged against the Hamilton plan 
obviously applies to this; while in 
favor of the former it must be said 
that it is in a way necessary as a means 
of neutralizing the vicious effects of 
the other. The two are abdéut as near- 
ly alike as two peas. In the earlier 
case the proposers did not believe the 
measure proposed was in the constitu- 
tion, and they would give those who 
were in favor of it an opportunity to 
put it there if they could. In the later 
case the proposers of the amendment 
believed that what they proposed was 
not in the constitution, and they 
would give those who were in favor of 
it an opportunity to put it there if 
they can. 

A recent writer lays great stress on 
the presumable fact that those voting 
for the submission of this amendment 
did not wish it to be adopted, and 
thence infers their insincerity. It is 
not a formidable argument; but as 
powerful arguments on that side are 
not numerous, it must be tolerated. 
The writer probably was not aware 
that hundreds of times in deliberative 
assemblies members make motions with 
the avowed purpose of not supporting 
them, but just for the sake of bringing 
them ‘before the meeting.” More- 
over, if in the case of the amendment 
of 1892 this was an evidence of insin- 
cerity, how about that of 1888? Did 
all those who brought it forward and 
voted for its submission intend to sup- 
port it? 

It has been objected to the resolu- 
tions of Dr. Hamilton that they submit 
a question of the interpretation of the 
constitution to the Annual Confer- 
ences, and that this is unconstitution- 
al. The latter would be true if the 
former were. But there is no question 
of constitutional interpretation sub- 
mitted to the Annual Conferences. 
Nothing is submitted but a proposi- 
tion to change the constitution. 
There is coupled with the resolution 
to submit, a resolution declaring how 
the constitution is to be interpreted in 
case it is not changed. It is a contin- 


Conference and not of the Annual 
Conferences. The former in its judi- 
cial capacity determines how a certain 
clause shall be regarded provided the 
latter is not changed. And yet I re- 
gret to see in an editorial of Z1oN’s 
HERALD, where we usually find clear 
and logical statements, a labored at- 
tempt of nearly a whole column to 
prove that a condition is somehow iden- 
tical with the conditioned! That a leg- 
iglative body may perform a piece of 
legislation contingent on the action of 
other parties, is evident from the ac- 
tion of the 51st Congress in one of the 
provisions of the reciprocity law. 
Even a judicial tribunal sometimes 
makes a decision contingent upon the 
conduct of a party before it. So I’m 
afraid this argument won't do. 

The Hamilton plan, then, is not an 
ideal one; but, as autithetically re- 
lated to the previous action of ‘e 
General Conference, it is exceeding. , 
useful and valuable, and, I am confi- 
dent, will ultimate in good. 





“I’ve read,” said an editor, and it was a 
painstaking woman editor who said it, 
‘hundreds of rolled manuscripts, and I 
never yet have found one that I cared to 
print. 1 have decided that the stupidity 
which rolls a manuscrip annot produce 


once read is hopelessly mussed, and must be 
recopied before being presented to another 
Lately I have bad one or two manu- 
scripts sent to me with a new scheme for 


| editorial misery. Each page of the article is 


folded separately, necessitating a carefal re- 
arrangement of the whole thirty or forty 


| sheets before they can be read, and this not- 


withstanding the copious information and 
suggestion which is constantly being printed 


h | tional exclusion did not exist, in proc- | for the benefit of writers.” 





AN ENGLISHMAN IN A VIR- 
GINIA TOWN. 


S Nia Nineteenth Century for August 

contains an interesting sketch by 
an English visitor, E. 8. Nadal, to a 
rural village in the State of Virginia. 
We transfer some of the more impor- 
tant paragraphs: — 

There are three or four caurches in the vil- 
lage. There is a brick church, which was the 
property of the Methodists, but which during 
the war was given to the negroes. A hole in 
the wall of this buildiog, made by a cannon- 
ball which passed through 1t, is still to be seen; 
the negroes have utilized the aperture by run- 
ning cut of it a etove-pipe with an elbow. The 
whites thus ejected from their own church, 
have built a small frame one not far away. 
Another is the Episcopalian, but, as it is not 
rich enough to bave a clergyman, it is for the 
most part closed, and seems in its significant 
quiet toinvite a query from the other meeting 
houses whether its God is asleep or gone upon 
a journey. But the leading faith of the coun- 
try is the Presbyterian. This is mainly due 
to the fact that the people are nearly all of 
Scotch-Irish descent. The Presbyterian 
church, @ stone one, very clean and substan- 
tial, was built about 1799. The village grave- 
yard surrounds it. This might really be 
called the State church of the community 
which, from the adjacent valieys for many 
miles around, comes to the Sunday morning 
service. The young minister is a very good 
preacher. The choir is composed mostly of 
young ladies, the yourg men having left for 
more thriving parts. The Presbyterians, I 
believe, make much of their hymnology, psr- 
haps because their service is in other respects 
devoid of effort to please or attract. Yet lam 
not sare that there is not something striking 
and picturesque in the severity of this ritual, 
as perhaps there is alsoin the definite and un- 
compromising creed of this denomination, its 
aggressive tone and executive form of church 
government. People holding thi: creed might 
be expected to express themselves with some 
joyfulness, which they do in their vigorous 
hymnology. One gets a1 impression cf joy- 
ful energy in listening to the choir of a dozan 
young women in the stone church on a Sun- 
day morning, where under a midsummer sky 
of unclouded blue, amid cleanly rocks, bor- 
cered by riils of purest limestone water, and 
im an atmosphere scented by the white blos- 
soms of therude and simple blackberry vines, 
they asseverate, with really tuneful voices 
and a good volume of bold sound, that ** God 
will their strength and refuge prove,”’ or ad- 
monish the ‘“*trembling saints’”’ to ‘fresh 
courage,’ or approach Deity with some such 
fearless strain as ‘‘ Come, Thou Almighty 
Wine" 

It is curious in this country to see the com- 
promise between the thrift and vigor of the 
Scotch-Irish stock ou the one side and the re- 
sults of siavery on the other. The energy of 
the peopie was, of course, affected by slavery; 
even in their most prosperous days they had 
not the vigor of free populations; the war ru- 
ined them and they have not rec_vered from 
tbe poverty in which it left them. You see 
the cffzcts of this poverty in the graveyard 
which surrounds the Presbyterian church, 
which is indeed the Greenbrier buryirg- 
groond. People have died, and their rela- 
tives bave meant to mark the graves, bat the 
money which might have gone to build mon- 
uments has been needed from day to day and 
week to weck. The pious intentions cool 
with time and with the unremitting pressure 
of every-day effsirs; and it is by-and-by 
thought that the dead can better ¢fford to 
wait than the living. The result 1s that the 
graves remain unmarked save by the un- 
bought magnificence of the roses, with which, 
from end to end, the churchyard is filled 
abundanily. These wave throughout the 
livelorg summer's day, as if in atonement for 
the narrow circamstanuces or the sordid for- 
getfalress of the survivors; while the people 
go about their quiet occupations, the roses, in 
their unnoticed enclosure on the edge of the 
villege, still wave and toss to the blue sky, as 
if im portunately calling the living to the rec- 
ollection and commemoration of the dead. 

The only industry of this country was the 
raising of sheep, cattle, and horses. It had 
at one time extremely good horses. General 
Lee's favorite horse, ‘‘ Travelier,’’ was from 
Greenbrier, being the colt of a thoroughbred 
horse by & common mare of the country; 
General Custis Lee told me he bad four white 
feet, adefect, if it be one, which he shares 
with many famous horses. General Lee, I 
believe, tried to ind thedam of ‘‘ Traveller "’ 
in Greenbrier, but did not succeed. The 
Greenbrier region is too mountainous for ag- 
riculture on a Jarge scale, and no mines have 
ever been opened there; the modern boom 
has not affected it. The people go on raising 
very fair stock. 

No doubt the most interesting peculiarity 
of Virginia and of Southern society is the 
black population. The perplexing nature of 
the race problem lends an interest to that so- 
ciety which is wanting to the garish and 
commonplace prosperity of the North. ‘The 
probiem is, no doubt, a tragic ore. How are 
the races to live together separate and yet in 
accord? Or are they to be forever separate? 
What will be he solution of the remote fut- 
ure? And yet, from my observation, I 
shculd say that the concern which is com- 
monly expressed on this subject is rather of 
the nature of borrowing trouble. The rela- 
tions of the races are fairly comfortable and 
grow more comfortable. The negrces — or, 
as they prefer to be called, the colored peo- 
ple— are getting to have more self respect 
than they had formerly. They are clever 
enough to be educated, as any one may see 
by attending the schools. The education 
given them is, perheps, rather imitative, and, 
it may be, does not sufficiently take account 
of race characteristics. I went to one high 
schocl in Virginia, and was present at a class 
in English literature, taught by the principal, 
an intclligent mulatto. The young men and 
women were parsing and criticising, of all 
subjects uncer the sun, Pope's ‘‘ R@pe of the 
Lock!’’ The amusing feature of the ¢xercise 
was that neither teacher nor pupil, so far as 
I could see, were within a thousand miles of 
it. But, onthe other hand, what could be 
more remote from the simple and saccharine 
characteristics of the negro nature than the 
elegant artificiality and the refined exaggera- 
tion of this work? Bat I dare say the colored 
p20ple are quite capable of geceiving suitable 
literary education. 

The black population, of course, profound- 
ly distingaishes Southern society from that 
of the North. Among the peculiarities to be 
observed in that society which are due to the 
presence of the blacks, I will mention one 
which is important. The common notion, 
and it was my own, is that the aristocratic 
quality of Southern society disappeared with 
the abolition of slavery. My Virginian jour- 
ney gave me a different notion. The fact of 








anything worth reading. It is such short- 


the presence of a great cl separated from 


the rest of the community by the color of 
their skin and ready to do menial labor, wil), 
it appears to me, always give an aristocratic 
quality to the society of the South which 
other parts of the Union will not have. The 
circumstances of life in the North compel a 
democratic tone. Everybody there post- 
pones being a gentleman: the poor man will 
be a gentleman when he is rich, the rich man 
when he has leisure. Owing, however, to the 
presence of the negroes, it is easy in the 
South foreven a poor man to have this feel- 
ing. There is always a member of that race 
at hand to look after his horse, or carry his 
bag, or black his boots. This condition of 
life in the South must have its effect upon the 
tone of society at large. It is, perhaps, owing 
to this peculiarity as well as to the advan- 
tages of climate, soil, and scenery which the 
State has, that Virginiais so favorite a place 
forthe English. There are great numbers of 
English in Virginia, and those of them who 
have the qualities which give success in other 
parte of the world get on well there, and, I 
believe, usually like the country. 





THE STILL HOUR. 


Holiness and Service. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that tho 
sole design God has in makirg people holy is 
to fit them for heaven; yet many make this 
very mistake. The great truth is, men need 
to be holy in order to best serve God. The 
truly holy man ig better qualified to benefit 
his fellow-men than is an unholy man. When 
the aposties were filled with the Holy Spirit 
they more effectually served their fe'low-men, 
and thus Christ, than they did before. Pen- 
tecost was their prime preparation for their 
sublime life-work. It was holiness which, 
in a singular and supreme manner, qualified 
Christ for His magnificent mission among 
men. Very siguificant are these words of 
Christ, referring to Himself: ‘‘ Whom the 
Father hath sanctified and sent into the 
world.’” Christ was sent, as the Holy One, 
into the world for the specific purpose of serv- 
ing it. And God and Christ want sanctified 
people to carry on the work which was inau- 
gurated by the life and death of Christ. It is 
a holy cause, baving a holy purpose, and that 
purpose is to make men holy. It is very ap- 
propriate, therefore, that holy men should be 
chosen to engage in such a service. Only 
such ones really love to serve Christ. {f he 
who professes holiness does not have an im- 
pelling love for the service of Christ, it is 
proof that his holiness is sparious. The fact 
is, the more holy a person is, the more he 
loves to serve Christ in Christ’s own way. 





The Will. 


The human wil! is a precious thing. It is 
because it is very precious that it 1s so sad to 
see it turned against God. Wonderful it is 
that, notwithstanding the great superiority of 
God's will to the human wili, the latter may 
say to God: ‘‘ Thou shalt not enter my heart,”’ 
and God cannot enter. We say that God can- 
not, because He has given man the liberty to 
use his will as a bar to practically prevent 
God’s entrance into his soul. This is an aw- 
fal liberty. There is a solemnity about it 
which is enough to cause a thoughtful man 
) WW ocuuuuer ws He Caic.ully contemplates the 

possible consequences to the individual who 
| defiantly uses his will against God and so 
against himself. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the Gospel constantly makes gentle and 
loving appeal to men’s wills, that they may 
yield them to the control of God's will. When 
God effectually converts a man’s will, He has 
secured the best part of him — indeed, the 
whole of him. And God is unspeakably de- 
lighted when He gefs control of a strong will. 
The most willful sinners when converied be- 
come the most powerful saints. God wants 
| servants who have powerful wills. A writer 
| gays: ‘The strong or powerful wi'l is pot 
stiff and obstinate, but elastic.” A strong 
Christian will bows sweetly to the will of 
God. The powerfal will of the converted 





Paul said: ‘*‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
to do?”’ There is need of more converted 
wills. 


Rich in Love. 


He ia rich who 18 full of God’s love. The 
poorest man is he who is destitute of sucha 
love. The millionaire is a pauper without 
the love of Christ. The man who has no 
raaterial possessions save only what are nec- 
essary for the bare maintenance of life, and 
yet has a fullness of Christ’s love, is better 
of than a millionaire. And the man whofrec- 
ly bestows his Christ-charactered love upon 
others is more benevolent than be who, with- 
out such love, gives away thousands of dol- 
lars for charitable objects. A thoughtful 
writer truly says: ‘ He only is truly poor 
who has no love to bestow.’’ Such a person 
is to be greatly pitied. He does most for his 
fellow-men who bestows most love upon 
them. The more love you give, the more 
you will have to give. The more you love 
the unlovely, the richer in love you become. 





Christ/anity Rules. 


A writer well says: ‘‘ Christianity has acta- 
ally ruled the world for eighteen centuries and 
is ruling it still; who ever heard of a philos- 
ophy that could rule the world?’’ Sure 
enough! Human philosophies bave exerted 
a ruling force over a small circle of their se- 
lect admirers, but this has never been of lorg 
duration, even on such a limited scale. The 
fect is, there is not enough life in any system 
of philosophy to rule any gréat number of 
people. It requires a world of life to rule a 
world cf people. Christianity rules the 
world because it has in it a life which is 
above the wurid and yet inthe world. It is 
greater than the worid, and the greater rules 
the lesser. It has ruled millions; it will 
rule millions move. It has ruled for cent- 
uries; it will rule in all the eternal ages. 
More people are being ruled by Christianity 
today than ever before. Very many who 
have not the courage to own it are being thus 
ruled. Thousands are being unconsciously 
ruled by it in manifold ways. 





Be Somebody. 


There are too many nobodys in our church- 
es. They have just enough life to main- 
tain a visible existence. You see them, but 
you see but very lit'le; you hear them, yet 
their voice is but the echo of some other 
man’s speech. They will talk in favor of 
Christianity when they are among earnest 
Christians. Indeed, they seem to be quite at 
home when among Christian brethren, but 
they are not with them long at a time. When 
they are with somebody else, then they are 
somebody else. They are good Methodists 
when they are with Methodists; when with 
Baptists they readily egree with them; when 
they are in the company cf Congregational- 
ists they pronounce their shibboleth with a 
frank freedum and familiar accent which 
seem indicative of denominational loyalty. 
They are wondrously flexible. Their elastic- 
ity is boundless. They are nobody in partic- 
ular and somebody in general. They ought 
to be somebody so definitely that somebody 
else will know where to find them. They 
should be squarely-built Christians, standing 
erect, ready to be always counted on God's 
side. If they be Methodists, let them stand 
consistently and constantly for Methodism. 
If Baptists, let them be such without apology 
and without trimming. If Congregationalists, 








let if mean something. 
nobody. Everybody respects a somebody. 





Aspiration. 

Without aspiration no one can make ¢ffi- 
cient advancement in any line of right en- 
deavor. The man who progresses rapidly in 
the cultivation cf his mental powers is he 
who, first of all, aspires to make best usé of 
means adapted to the development of his 
mind. The young man who has bat little 
aspiration in the direction of mental culture, 
has but little mental capacity and will never 
rise above mere commonplace inte!lectuality. 
So, too, he who is devoid of a large degree of 
aspiration will fail to develop largely the 
moral qualities which he may possess. The 
probability is that the quality of his moral 
character will remain inferior, weak, undeci- 
sive, inefficient. And this principle holds true 
of all Christians. It 18 perfectly safe to say 
that no one will or can become a well-devel- 
oped, large-bearted, nobly progressive Chris- 
tian, unless he be under the dominance of 
strong aspirations. The heart that leaps out 
in rapturous desire to be more like God 1s 
sure to become more like God. The very force 
of such a desire results in drawing the sov] 
nearer God and more in conformity to the 
image of Christ. And true aspiration in- 
duces one to assiduously use every legitimate 
means to realize that object towards which 
the heart reaches. There will be no complete 
satisfaction short of using the means and of 
realizing the attainment of the object aspired 
after. 





A CONVERSATION WITH A 
SENATOR. 
A Review, in Dialogue, of Bishop 
Foster's Book on Methodist 
Union. 


PRESIDENT WILBUR P. THIRKIELD. 


{It seems to me that I can best show the fallacies 
of Bisbop Foster’s argument by temporarily ap- 
plying it to national questions, and using the 
form made classic by Landor in his “ Imaginary 
Conversations.” I shall do h'm justice by exact 
quotation. I can but give him honor, after years 
of almost reverential regard.— W.P.T.) 

HE Senator was born in the good 

old State of Kentucky. He has de- 
cided views on the vexed Negro ques- 
tion. He is honest in his opinions, and 
there isno lack of clearness in his state- 
ments. In plain speech he proposes 
radical measures. No one can doubt 
his ability or sincerity of purpose. 
Behind him are more than sixty years 
of a stainless life, and services that 
give him an honorable place in the 
nation. 

He holds that this nation should be 
a unit. Now there is a marked cleav- 
age between the North ard the South. 
The sections are practically arrayed 
against each other. There is only one 
obstacle to the closest union between 
the best people of both sections. In 
the interests of the ‘‘ general good” 
that obstacle should be removed. 
The Negro is the wedge that original- 
ly separated the sections, and came 
well-nigh disrupting the Union.’ Since 
the war the Negro is still the wedge 
that divides the two large bodies com- 
prising the best people of both sections. 
Were the Negro set aside to himself — 
eliminated as a factor in the civil and 
political life of the nation — nothing 
would stand in the way of the closest 
and strongest organic and practical 
union between the best classes of the 
Northern branch and the Southern 
branch of the nation. Unity aud peace 
would come. There would then be 
joined together for all great reform 


movements for the uplifting of the; 
| tions, their claims will be recogmzed, and 


nation the strongest and most ag- 
gressive bodies of the North and 
South. 

The Senator's plan is for a move- 
ment now to be inaugurated (better, 
say, at the North among those who 
have been reputed to be the best 
friends of the Negro) which shall look 
to the speedy separation of the blacks 
from the whites in all that pertains to 
organic national life. A State — Okla- 
homa, for instance — shall be set apart 
for them. There they shall go as Ne- 
groes, officer it and run it as best 
they may. Thus a spirit of manliness 
and independence will be developed, 
and it will be for the ** greatest good” 
of the Negro; and — don’t you see? — 
at one stroke it will solve the Negro 
problem. For, no longer a slave, but 
a freeman, enfranchised, educated, as- 
piring — heis the problem. Ergo, rid of 
the Negro, rid of the problem. Look- 
ing at the question in the light of the 
‘“ greatest good” of both races, so the 
Senator holds, such an arrangement is 
advisable, if not necessary, in the 
very nature of things. 


Says the Senator: ‘' We proceed on the 
theory of a union of all colored people of 
the nation in one great organism. This we 
believe advisable and imperative on the 
ground that there is no good reason, no in 
surmountable reason of doctrine or econo 
my, to prevent it; but more especially on 
the ground that strife and friction are inevi- 
table without it. ... Union would minis- 
ter meace and strength’”’ (p. 36). 

Question. — But, Senator, I am _ con- 
strained to ask: How could this pian be 
brought to pass? It is not self-acting. 

Senator.— There is now a strong move- 
ment for the colored psople of the various 
States to come together in one united body. 
Three large parties among the Negroes, call- 
ing themselves ‘‘ Africans,’ ‘* Zions’’ and 
** Colored,’’ that have for years stood rather 
separate from the whites, are now ar- 
ranging to unite in this one great colored 
State. ‘‘The only remaining friction”’ (p. 
36) arises from another large body of Ne 
groes that, since the war, has closely allied 
itself to the whites of the North, and, as yet, 
has made no move towards organic union 
with people of their own color in this grand, 
new State cf Negrodom. If they would 
only come out, ‘there would then be no 
waste of energy in friction; all reason for 
strife would at once cease. ... This, we 
believe, ought to be done, and done as speed- 
ily as possible, if something better cannot 
be done ’’ (p. 36). The union of all Negroes 
in a separate State would be assured. 

Q.— What can be your reasons for such a 
radical movemeut? I know it has been ag- 
itated. It was thought that Oklahoma 
might be set apart for the Negroes of the na- 
tion. But to most men the scheme appeared 
chimerical. 

Senator. —‘*The reasons for this position 
we now proceed to mention, and also to indi- 
cate the method by which it can be brought 
about, in a way equally honorable and most 
beneficent to all. So long as our colored 
brethren remain united with us in the State 
the elements of strife between the races re- 


Nobody respects a 


main. And should they insist on remaining 
thus, the elements of strife remain not only 
with unabated bat with increasing force and 
augmented fury. The two must continue 
to strive side by side. Is it right? If so, 
what is the sufficient reason?” Is it wise 
for the North to stand out as the defender 
aud helper of the Negro, united with him, 
and to continue ‘‘to appropriate money to 
| perpetuate this unseemly and harmful war 
| fare?”’ 

Q.— Why, Senator, what the North has 
cone for him has not been in the spirit of an- 
tagonism to the South, but simply to develop 
him as a man whocan stand up and claim 
and defend his manhood rights as a man 
among men. 

Senator. —‘‘ This 18 only one side of the 
evil. There is another which is rapidly com- 
ing into view, which may prove to be even more 
disastrous. We do well to be forewarned.”’ 
These colored people now united in State with 
the whites ‘“‘do not remain with us without | 
working evils to us that may become disturb- 
ing and disastrous, which would be averted if 
they should unite with their colored brothers; 
and this not by fault of either party. Mey 


a — 


“ifaman better qualified than any of his 
competitors could be found,’’ and tuat* the 
same is true of other hizh offices’’ in the 
State? 

Senator .— Yes, I ‘‘ unhesitatingly aflirm 
that the thing is impracticalle, not on the 
ground of prejudice, but on the ground of 
Christian [sic!] prudence; that the attempt 
to do it would be suicidal. One immediate 
effact would be the disruption of the State. 
There is nota Stateor county in which it 
would not breed dissatisfaction, tamult and 
rebeliion. The only way to avert this would 
be to restrict the administration of the co|- 
ored men to colored States and counties ”’ 
(p. 41). 

Q.—Whr, Senator, your theory would justi- 
fy the uprising in Arkansas, when in blood 
at the point of the bayonet the whites thrust 
out the colored cfficers of a certain county 
because they did not propose to tolerate Negro 
Cfficials. This ‘* dissatisfaction, tumult and 
rebellion ’’ which you hold to be inevitable 
were not fomented by inefficiency on the part 
of the  fficials, so the evidence showed, but he 
cause the “‘ administration of the colored men 
was not restricted to colored people,” wh 





these evils be averted? And if so, ought 
they so to be?”’ (p. 37.) ‘*I name two of | 
them: We have bestowed vast amounts of 
money on these our dependent brethren. | 
There was good reason for it. The help was 
needful, and has produced good fiu'ts.’’ | 
‘* May we not, nevertheless, have produced 
an evil by our largesses, which in future may | 
work disparagirgly to those whom we aim to 
help, by creating a feeling of cependence | 
which will mar instead of promoting their | 
manhood? Will the longer continuance of 
the same policy develop the best type of citi- 
zens? When we look at Hayti, the Negro} 
State which has grown up without us, we | 
confess toa doubt... . Might not a better | 
type of manhood come to them than will if they 
are kept longer in leading strings’’ by living 
in a body with the whites? (pp. 37, 38.) I tell 
you, the time has come for the Negroes to be 
set up ina State by themselves. It will de- 
velop manhood — Negro manhood. That's | 
all you can ever expect, anyhow. When you 
come to the sticking point, there is but one 
kind of a Negro — and manhood of the Negro 
type is what you need to develop. You peo- 
ple cf the Northern branch cf the nation have 
caused trouble to us, and have even wronged 
the Negro himself by encouraging the idea 
that he could be a man among men with all 
the aspirations, ambitions and rights, civil 
and religious, of the white man. No matter 
what his education, he need not expect cffice 
or civil position along with the white man. 
The Negro is al! rigkt so long as he keeps his 
place where nature assigned him — and that 
is not in Courch or State slong with the white 
men. He is black; that is, even the whitest 
hag a strain of colored blood, and that settles 
it. You need not try to ‘‘abolish the color 
line which nature has established, and which 
is therefore beyond our control’’ (p. 49). 





Knitting his brow as if in more geri- 
ous thought, the Senator continued : — 


Senator. — ‘‘ There is yet another aspect of 
this subject that wise forethought will need to 
consider, and it should be pondered with care; 
it is this: These Negroes, whiie subsisting on 
our bounties, will not be content to take in- 
ferior rank. This is a delicate subject, but 
wise statesmanship demands that it should 
be handled. It cannot be repressed. Some 
of these Negroes are equals in talent with the 
whites. They are not slow to discover that. 
It would not be strauge if they are prompt to 
assert it. They do now declare it’’ (p. 38). 

Q.— Well, Senator, what of that? Is not 
this an evidence of manhood? How much 
like the white man! 

Senator. — Well, but ‘‘out of this comes 
another fact; it is here: These Negroes de- 
mand recognition. They ask and claim it 
with persistence that they shall not be dis 
crimivated against ia the high cfficas of the 
State. It is attempted to pacify them with 
the assurance that when they shall develop 
men who will be qaalifisd to fill these posi- 


they will be elected to the coveted places. Is 
this a wise or fair putting of the case? It is 
implied that want of the qualified man is the 
ouly impediment in the way. Do wa not 
know that this is not true?) Why, then, shal! 
we be insincere? Who among you believes 
that a colored man could be elected senator, 
for instance, if a manevery way qualified to fill 
the office could be found? Nay, I will put it 
yet stronger: If a man better qualified than 
any of his competitors could be found, who be- 
lieves that it would be a wise thing to do? 
Who believes that it would tend to the great- 
est peace and welfare of theState? The same 
is true of other high offices. Why, then, 
shall we not recognize the fact as a thing im- 
practicable and not to be thought of?” (pp 
38, 39.) 

Q — Why, Senator, you amaze me! Do 
you mean that ‘if a man every way qualified 
to fill the office could be found’’—a man of 
judicial mind, large intelligence, strict honor 
and highest probity —that in this nation of 
freemen, in which we hold as supreme a cer- 
tain self-avident truth, that such a man could 
not and should not be elected to high office in 
the State simply because of the color of his 
skin? 

Senator. — Yes, I do; and the sooner he 
finds it out the better. He may go off in 6 
State by himself, or emigrate to Africa or 
Hayti and hold high cflice among those of his 
kith and skin; but be must know that this is a 
white man’s government, and the white man 
proposes to rale it, sure as fate, as has been 
well said. 


Q —Do you really mean that in the years 
to come no colored man may ever preside as 
judge or sit as senator or governor, no matter 








Who rales in this town? | 

Depends on the question | 
ws: | 
The lamp-chimney ques-| 
tion — what sort do you! 
break? Sh 

Whatever sort your dealer 
deals in. 

How, do you think, he se- 
lects his chimneys? 

He buys those that cost 
him least; he can get the 
regular price for them; and 
the fister they break the 
more he sells. That’s how 
he reasons. 

Tell him you want Mac- 
beth’s “ pearl top ” or “ pearl 
glass,” tough glass, transpar- 
ent, clear, not foggy, fine, of 
right shape and uniform. Tell 
him you'll pay him a nickel 
more apiece, and that will 
cover his extra costs twice 
over. Tell him you don’t pro- 
pose to break any more. Try 
your hand at ruling. 

Pittsburg. Gro. A. Macsetu & Co. 








Eetablished 1857. 


is demanded in order to save the State from 
‘* distraction, strife, self destruction.’’ Is 
not this the spirit cf caste run mad? Are 
we Brabmins or Christians? 

Senator.— You people of the Northern 
branch prate about the color line ani discrim- 


| ination in the South because of color! “« Who 


dees not know that the obliteration of the 
color-line is not within our power?’’ Why, 
turn from the State tothe Church. ‘‘ There 
are now white Conferences and colored Con- 
ferences, white churches and colored churches. 
It is beyond our power to make it otherwise, 
and it will remain sc. The attempt to change 
it would only breed confusion, strife, self- 
destruction. We know that this is so una- 


(Continued on Page 5.) 





Bogus White Lead and 
adulterated paints would 
have no sale did they not 
afford deaiers a larger 
profit than 


Strictly 
Pure White Lead 


The man who best guards his 
Own interests is never per- 
suaded to buy paint that is 
said to be “just as good,” or 
“better,” than Strictly Pure 
White Lead. The foliowing 
brands are standard and al- 
ways strictly pure: 
“ANCHOR” 
“ARMSTRONG &McKELVY" 
“ATLANTIC” (New York) 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsbu: 
“BRADLEY” (New York) 
“BROOKLYN” (New York) 

* COLLIER” (St. Loui 
“CORNELL” (Buffalc) 
“DAVIS-CHAMBERS” 


“RCKSTYIN : 


) 
S)} 


(Pittsburgh) 


“JEWETT” (New York) 
“KENTUCKY” (Louisville) 
“FAHNESTCCE ~ (Pittsburgh) 
“Ty 


LEWIS ” (Philadelphia) 


“MORLEY” (Cleveland) 


“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

“SALEM” (Salem, Mass ) 
“SHIPMAN” (Chicago) 
“SOUTHERN” (St. Louis and Chicago) 


“ULSTER” (New Yor 
“UNION” (New York) 
Colors. 
The National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead 


Tinting Colors 


are sold in small cans, one pound 
being sufficient to tint twenty- 


hve pounds of pure White Lead 

ic desired shade. In combin- 
ation with strictly pure White 
Lead these colors make 
best paint that it is possible to 
put on a building. 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you 
to send to us for a book containing infor- 
mation that may save you many a dollar; 
it will only cost you a postal card todo so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
I Broadway, New York. 


Boston Branch: Salem Lead Works 
Boston, Mass, 


Some Careless 
People 


have made poor invest- 
ments in the West. So 
have others in the East. 
There are good and poor 
in both regions. Our 
book contains some infor- 
mation which may help 
you. It is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. #2 s 


mntion ZION's HERALD 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
PRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
CHOOL OF LAW (in orporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 

particulars to 
J. Cornen, Jn, Secv, ae 
DETROIT, MICH. 'f 


675 WHITNEY BLock. 
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cHurcH LIGHT 


Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, Oil, or Electric, give 
the most powerful, softest, 
cheapest, and best ght known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres, Depots, etc. New and el- 
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ge discount to churches & the trade 
't be deceived y.ciene imitations, 

1, P. FRANK, 561 Peari 5t.,N.¥. 
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Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & C9 


Manufacturers of 


wet $ 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 41., 
Bend for Oatalorns, BORT D8 


Establiauca 1780 
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A CONVERSATION WITH! A SENATOR. 


ne ©) 
(Continued from Page 2.) 


voidably. Nor is it because we are not Chris- 
tian. It is in the force of environment, or, 
deeper still, in the nature of things” (p. 39). 
On these grounds we plead for a 
separate Negro State. My position is simpiy 
this: ‘If the union of the races provokes 
friction among t&emselves and hostility 
among their neighbors, and other forms of 
evil of which there is abundant proof, it is 
better for them that 1t should be severed ; and 
on this ground alone it is advocated; no, not 
on this groand alone, but additionally on the 
ground that it is corrupting to us, as a means 
of promoting schemes of personal ambition.”’ 

Q.— But, Senator, how would you bring 
about this separation? There stands the ques- 
tion of color itself. Many of these people of 
Negro descent are more white than black. 
For examp!e, one of the recent graduates of 
this seminary was by a school commissioner 
taken fora white man only the other day. 
Where would you draw the line? 

Senator.— That is easy enough. All that 
are Of Negro descent, who are here forced 
together as Negroes, shall go out and form 
the rew State. It woud break up the whole 
scheme were any to remain. You kaow for 
the ‘* greatest good’’ in our civil life we can 
recognize but one kind of a Negro. 








Q.— Again, Senator, these peop'e are Amer- 
ican citizens — born here with their fathers | 
for generations before them. They have 


helped to make and save the nation. They | 


have always been true to the Government — 
thousands of them true to the death. ‘here 
are ties, strong and tender, that bind them to 
this mation. Would you ruthlessly sunder 
these in order to the union of the Northern 
and Southern branches of the nauon? If so, 
on what ground? What under the heavens | 
can ever justify such a heartless proceeding ? 
Sentiment in the Negro is strong, and there 
are human hearts that would bleed aud break 
in such a practicaily enforced expatriation. 

Senator.—- Well, of course ‘‘no reason 
short,of the greatest good should be deemed 
sufficient to Warrant the sacrifice. But if the | 
time bas come when the greatest good de- 
mands it, then it ought to be effsciec, and it 
should be the aim of ali to bring it aboutina 
manner the last distressing possible, and the 
most creditable possibie w the intelligence 
and piety of ali concerned. If there will 
necessarily be evils of pain attending it, it be- 
comes us to set over aguinst these the evils 
which we foresee will be sure to ensue if it 
does not take place ’’ (p. 44). 

Q.— But, Senator, who is to decide the 
question of what you Call the ** greatest good ”’ 
on which you ground your obligation? The 
Negro is a citizen and a party to the case. Is 
he to have a voice? Will he be left to deter 
mine the matter? 

Senator.— No, of course, left to himse’f, 
he would remain where he is. He is wo ig- 
norant to know what is for his ‘greatest 
good,’ to say nothing of his determining 
what is for the greatest good of the white 
peopie with whom he has got mixed up. The 
whites are the superior race. They always 
have determined what was for the greatest 
good of the Negro (barring, of course, Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation, which 
now we accept as best, taking all that fol 
lowed into consideration), and the whites 
should now decide as to what the greatest 
good for ail demands. They are in the ma- 
jority. They have the wealth and education, 
and pay the taxes and are in power and 
might, and therefore what they decide 
‘‘ought”’ to bedone. It must be right. 

Q.— But, pardon me, Senator,has the Negro 
no rights in the matter, though he be clotned 
with a colored skin? Is he a mere child with 
whose rights men shall play fast and loose, 
merely because they are white and have 
might and culture? Is there not color-preju- 
dice and rank injustice in this scheme to pick 
them up and piace them apart as aliensin a 
separate State of Negrodom? 

Senator.— Now that is some of your North- 
ern prejadice. ‘It is not a case of prejudice 
in the siightest degree, but one and simple it 
is that the greatest good and the avoidance of 
manifold evils demand it. If this is so—and 
we have pointed cut the proof that it is 50 — 
then the reasons for separation might be 
absolute and suffictent, and a wropg might be 
done in the attempt to embarrars the pro 
posed action by alleging prejudice as its 
cause”’ (p. 44,45.) Of course we should 
not pick them up bodily and furce them out. 
We should write books; sound it from plat- 
form and pulpit; bring senators and bishops, 
editors and voters, to our view. Get up such 
an agitation as to make the Negro uncomfort- 
able. He is sensitive and knows how to 
take a hint. Just open the door wide enough, 
and ‘‘he’ll do the rest.”’ 

Q.— Well, Senator, I must say I am 
amazed that, with such a record for charity 
and humanity, a man so honorable and kird 
could bring himself to such aview. It seems 
to me heartless and un-Christian. Try it in 
the light of the Sermon on the Mount, and it 
looks dark and cruel. True, the Negro has a 
dark skin. It is not his faalt. He 1s now 
made in a thousand ways, in places public 
and private and in relations purely civil, to 
groan under the hot branding-iron of igno- 
minious and cruel discrimination. Your the- 
ory adds to his woes. It forever shuts him 
off from the hopes and aspirations of univers- 
al man. He must ever be simply a Negro 
among Negroes. His only crime is his color, 
and he is cast out. 

Senator. — Well, what [ have said I have 
said. ‘“‘I have been thus frank in stating 
these points, that due attention may be given 
them. It will give pain; I am sorry for it. 
It will excite displeasure; this is a still great- 
er grief. We must nevertheless look at the 
case.”” ‘Let us not be alarmed by threats, 
come from what quarter they may, white or 
colored’ (p. 50). Yet [continued the Sen- 
ator, apparently realizing the very enormity 
of thus in all things and forever shutting off 
the colored people, now citizens and equal 
owners of this nation, in a small domain to 
struggle on and up for themselves} I have 
thought of another plan. Instead of casting 
them offas a State to themselves, with no or- 
ganic relation to the nation, we might let 
them come together with us in our General 
Congress. ‘In all the work of the body, 
except elections, let them deliberate and act 
together. . . . In the elections let the colored 
delegates act separately and elect all the of- 
ficers to be assigned to work among them- 
selves, and the white delegates ail the officers 
to do work among them. This would be just 
and not difficult” (p. 48). In addition to 
this, “If, with a full understanding of the 
case, they prefer to remain with us in peace 
as they are, abandoning all expectation of 
the preferments which they desire, and for 
which they are indicating a perfectly legiti- 
mate disposition to contend, the State will 
continue to regard them as brothers beloved, 
and administer for and over them in every 
respect as she does for all her children” 

(p. 42). 

Q.— That is, as the price of peace, if you 
are to remain with white folks, consent to be 
forever menials. 

Conclusion. 


Readers of the old HERALD, are you 
pained, and even surprised, to catch 
sueh words, 80 caste-burdened, from 
the lips of an American Senator, spoken 


| then what hope is there for the Negro | 








| 
Negro whom you have learned to re- | interest of the first and middle portion of the 
gard as a constituent part of the State? novel, but that does not make it any the less 
Be cheered and heartened when I say | °”J2ctionable. Do people demand in Holland 


that such an outline of unjust and un- 
American policy was once presented 


only to be rejected by the best South. | 
It would be again rejected in any | 


Southern legislative body today. 

But, oh! be pained and disheartened 
when you remember that these are the 
sentiments, this the practical argu- 
ment, of our Bishop, written with ref- 
erence to the church relations of a 
quarter-million of communicants in the 
denomination! The words printed in 
quotation marks (except where State 
and civil relations are inserted instead 
of church and church relations) are, as 
I said at the beginning, taken literally 
from the pages of the book written by 
our honored Bishop and printed by our 
Book Concern.* They form part of an 
argument presented in order to lead 
our colored membership out of our 
church, to the end that all hindrance, 
as he views it, to the union of the 
** Northern branch” and ‘ Southern 
branch” of Methodism may be re- 
moved. 


| 
| 


| 





Under the form of the above inter- 
view, quoting his very words, and pre- 
ferving, as nearly as possible, his exact | 
line of argument, we have shown that | 
his argument used with reference to 





such stories? The characters frequently ex- 
perience an ‘icy coldness,” but are they the 
only ones whodo? The story is well and 
simply told, due much, perhaps, to the ex- 
coilent translator. 


BABYLON AND NINEVEH. 
man M'Culiester. Boston: Universacist 
Pablishing House. Prica, 75 cents. 


“Through American eyes"? is the way 
these ancient capitals are seen, and, for aught 
we see, it differs not much from the way they 
fre seen through other eyes, unless it be that 
Mr. M’Collester has a certain crispness and 
freshness of style which draw these ancient 
places nearer tous. Indeed, so simple and 
unostentatious is Mr. M’Collester in talking 
about the most perplexing and interesting 
questions of archeology, that one is very 
liable to overlook the value and strevgth of 
his statements. Take, e. g., this para- 
graph: — 


‘*AsI have been out in the morning, I 
have seen any qiantity cf manna on the 
grass and shrubvery; it descends with the 
dew, and is somewhat granular in substance, 
and is of a yellowish-white and green color. 
In the moraing it is hard; and while in this 
state, it is collected and pressed into pots, 
placed in the suo, and then it melts to- 
gether and becomes of the consistency of 
cheese. In taste it is sweet Jike honey, and 
is kept in the markets for sale and used ia 
place of butter and cheese. Quaiis abound 
here to such an extent that the people could, 
for a time at least, live on quail and manna, 
if there were nothing else to be bad. I can 
now clearly comprehend bow the Israelites in 
the wilderness were supported. When we 


By Sallivan Hol- 


the sundering of the church relatious ag to know the facts, how easy many 
the Negro, may with equal propriety | CuNes are made. 


and justice be applied to hia relations 
to the State. Doves not the argument | 
justify even the extremest position | 





taken by the old South with reference lh 


to the practical disfranchizement of the | 


Negro? Let the church, in which) 


equity aud Christian charity are the | g-tictie iy 
standards, adopt such sentiments, and | have altogether one of the most attractive 


in his State relations? What an un-| 


righteous precedent is this to set in the | cious, and uplifting story. 


name of the religion of Christ! 

How do our representative colored 
members regard Bishop Foster's plan? 
Here are excerpts from voluntary let- 
ters to the writer — only one, among 
many such, lookisg with favor upon 
the book. 

A presiding elder writes : ‘* This move- 
ment cannot be for the Negro’s good 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, nor 
on American soil. I dread it with more 
horror than all the persecutions that 
have come upon us since the day that 
the first Negro landed upon American 
soil till now.’’ Another presiding elder: 
‘*T have read his book carefully, and it 
seems to me that the good Bishop 
means to drive us out of the church, in 
order to unite with the Church South. 
He teil3 us plainly how much we may 
expect, and no more. I[t matters not 
what our qualificatiuns may be.... 
When I see so much race prejudice ia 
the highest type of Christianity, I 
would be an iufidel if [ could. ButlI 
can’t. Therefore ali this race prejudice, 
which is 0 much unlike the teaching 
of Christ, makes me all the more deter- 
mined to be a pure Christian.” From 
a leading pastor comes this sad word: 
‘*T have never heard of anything or 
seen anything in my life-time that has 
brought so much sorrow and regret as 
the sentiments of the Bishop's book.” 
One of the foremost scholars of the 
race laments: ‘* After deep thought | 
joined the church from principie. 1 
have never joined in the cry for bishops 
of myrace. I was willing to wait a 
generation yet, if need be. I am grow- 
ing old. Ido not care so much for my- 
seif. I only hoped to have such a 
church to bequeath to my children.” 
Another asks: ** Does the church intend 
to drive us to Rome?” In view of cer- 
tain facts, and in the strangely-con- 
trasted light of the sentiments of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop Ireland as 
compared with the utterances of our 
own revered Bishop, this question is 
full of significance. For, says the 
Archbishop, ‘* There is work for us. 
Slavery has been abolished in America. 
The trail of the serpent, however, yet 
marks the ground. We do not accord 
to our black brothers all the rights and 
privileges of freedom and of a common 
humanity. They are the victims of an 
unreasonable and unjustifiable ostra- 
cism. They may live, provided they 
live away from us, asa separate and 
inferior race with whom close contact 
is pollution. It looks as if we had 
grudgingly granted to them emancipa- 
tion, as if we fain still would be the 
masters and hold them in servitude. 
What do I claim for the black man? 
Tha‘ which I claim for the white man, 
neither more nor less. I would blot 
out the color line. Let there be no bar- 
rier against mere color. Treat Negroes 
who are intellectually ioferior to us as 
we treat inferior whites, and I shall 
not complain.” 


Writes a noble colored brother whom 
Bishop Foster’s plan would debar from 
office or set out of the church on the 
color line alone: ‘‘ If the Bishop voices 
the sentiments of the great bulk of our 
white membership (as he claims that 
he does) it seems to me that we had as 
well get ready to move out.” 

What answer has the church to make? 
Our colored brothers await that an- 
swer. They have aright to expect the 
voice of the church on this question. 
Does the Bishop at Boston or the Prel- 
ate of Rome voice the sentiments and 
convictions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church? 

Gammon Theological Seminary. 





* UNION OF EPISCOPAL METHODISMS. By 
R. Ss. Foster. New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cinciu- 
nati: Cranston & Stowe. 1892. Pp. quoted from 
31-50. 





Our Sook Cable. 


Footsters or Fate. Translated from the 
Datch of Louis Couperus »y Ciara Bell. 
New York: D. Appletoa& vu. For sale 
at 11 Franklin St., Boston. 

This House is bringing to the attention of 
the American public the best Datch fiction, 
and is thereby rendering an important serv- 
ice. For Americans know scarcely anything 
of this isolated field of letters. Of this story 
we have not much to say, except that it is 
extremely morbid and unhealthful. The 














n the name of the civil relations of the 


tragic ending is in keeping with the dramatic 


THe Wipe, Wipe Worip. By Elizabeth 


Wetherell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. Price, $1. 


old story is beautifal. And when we add 
the wonderful popularity which the story 
itself has won and still holds to the fine 


books of the year. The new dress will surely 
increase the demand for this who!esomo,viva- 
Thus early we 
may say, it will prove a most acceptable 
Christmas gift. 


THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ARCHI 
TECTURE AND BUILDING. By R. Charles 
Bates. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 

Mr. Bates is supsrintendent of the Wood- 
working department and instractor in Archi- 
tectural and Mechanical Drawing in Claflin 
Uciversity, Orangeburg, S.C. This is an 
admirable little manna! for use, not only in 
schcols where architecture and building are 
taught, but it is of grest practical value to 
every householcer. Of course, if a house- 
holder contracts with a carpenter or a plamber 
to do a certain piece of work, he naturally 
supposes they understand their business. 
That is true, perhaps; but is it of any ad- 
vantage for the housoholder himse'f to know 
something of carpentering and plumbing, at 
least in its simple, elementary priociples ? We 
think it is. Under the division of ‘ Miscel- 
laneous,”’ 
paragraph, which is only an iiiustration of 
most of the book : — 

** Where shingles are not too much decayed, 
and slating is desired, it is best to repair the 
shiogles and slate over them, using longer 
nails than are generally used for slating. 
Shingles bind the roof work solid, and prevent 
dry snow being driven in; and, also, in case 
of a broken s!ate there is Jess Jiability to leak. 
fo insure @ perfectly tight and durable new 
roof, it is advisable always to shingle with 
cheap shingles and slate over them.” 


CHRONICLES OF THE BuritpeRs. Vol. VII. 
By Hubert Howe Bancroft. San Francisco: 
The History Company. 

This 1s another admirable, painstaking, and 
scholarly biographical history, of which, in 
the same series, taero have been already six 
volumes. This volume contains twenty-three 
steel portraits of the commonweaith builders 
whose biographies are given with such a 
skilifal pen. The men whose lives are given 
in this volume are: Francis E. Warren, Wat 
son C. Squire, Georre W. Hunt, Milo A. 
Smitb, Bernard Goldsmith, Murray D. Foley, 
Asa D. Childress, Albert H. Denny, Jerome 
Churchill, Hugh H. Toland, William F. 
McNutt, Marion F. Bovard, Daniel Ream, 
Nathaniel Gray, William F. Edgers, Alonzo 
E. Horton, William Reid, Rodney Glison, 
Moses Hopkins, James P. Treadwell), Ozro 
W. Coilds, Robert W. Waterman, and Chas. 
8S. Dole. Descendants of any of these able 
men will surely wish these volumes. 


CotumBIA. By John R. Musick. 
Estevan. By John R. Musick. New York: 

Funk & Wagnalls. 

Here we have a truly interesting announce- 
ment. These two volumes, now ready, supply 
a cootribution of great value to American 
educational and historical literature. To the 
average American schoolboy and schcolgir), 
Columbia, like Sinbad's ‘-Old Man of the 
Sea,’’ is an ever-present burden. The sins of 
all the fathers, from Columbus to the Civil 
War, have been visited on the children of 
this generation, who have been compelied to 
leara events from well-intended, but, prac- 
tically, dry-as-dust histories. Now ail this is 
past; the chronicler of events has given place 
to the story-teiler. 

The second volume, ‘‘ Estevan,’’ covers the 
whole period of the conquest; treading the 
ground cleared by Prescott in his ** Conquest 
of Peru.’ Estevan, a Spanish boy of noble 
family, is introduced to us in the first volume. 
The story of bis boyhood is a romantic one, 
and as a youth he accompanies Columbus oa 
the voyage of discovery. In the second vol- 
ume we recognize him at once as an old 
acquaintance, in whose fortunes we take a 
lively interest, and find tim, and his son 
after him, among the chief actors in the 
moving scenes of history. It may seem an 
impossible task to write the history of the 
United States, making it valuable as a his- 
tory and at the same time interesting as a 
romance; but the plan adopted by the author 
in this series is both practical and novel. 
Each volume is well iliustrated with fall- 
page, half-tone engravings. There are several 
more volumes in this series, each historical, 
but wriiten in the form of a romance. 


A TaLe or TWENTY-FIVE Hours. By 
Brander Matthews and George H. Jessop. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

We think the title of this agreeable story 
is not sufficiently indicative of its contents; 
and a title isa great thing. As for the story 
itself, it is well told, and holds the interest of 
the reader to the close. Heis kept constantly 
expecting that there will be an untangling of 
the rather mixed state of things, in which 
expectation he is not disappointed. The story 
has, too, a social flavor that is altogether de- 
lightful, albeit Miss Vaughan occasionally 
drops into slang, which may be the weakness 
of a New York girl in her stratum of society. 
Bat in Boston (!) we should expect it more 
from such people as M. Zaliaski. 


“Impressions.” By Martin Wells Kuapp. 
Cincinnati, O.: Revivalist Publishing Co. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This little volume is calculated to be of 
great service to that class of people who are 
liable to be led away by impressions, chiefly 
religious impressions. The author divides 
these impressions into two classes: (1) Im- 
pressions from below; and (2) impressions 
from above. He then makes a practical ap- 
plication, and talks clearly and strongly 


e.g., Mr. Bates writes this practical | 





about convictions from above. His last 
chapter is upon ‘* Man's Perfect Model.’ 
With all that is in this book some will not 
agree, but the aim of it will receive the en- 
dorsement of all Christians at least. 


PLAIN Peorte. By E. P. Branch. New 
York : The Pablishers’ Printing Co. Price, 
$1 50. 

This is a story of the Western Reserve 
thirty or forty years ago. The scene is laid 
principally in the region bordering on Lake 
Erie; but the reader is taken on a trip up 
the Lakes, out into Iowa, and even 10 the 
Golden Gate. The volume shows a wide 
range of description, including the country 
church, the academies formerly so numerous 
in that section, the school exhibition, Thanks- 
giving, a weddiag, the country store, the 
doctor, and the mustering for the great civil 
conflict. The story commences with two home- 
tess orphan children, who are separated at the 
grave of their motier, one of them going 
into a country home, and the other into the 
family of a Cieveland merchant. The plot 
brings ou! the somewhat checkered career of 
the children, and is well sustained to the 
close. The book will be a welcome addition 
to the Sunday-school library, as well as to 
that of the home. Itis a good, wholesome 
volume to put into the hands of young people, 
and wi'l be of special interest to the pioneers 
of the Reserve, to whom it is dedicated. 

Gob AND THE BIBLE. 


erson, D. D. Boston: 
lishing House. 


By George H. Em- 
Universalist Pub- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


This new edition of this interesting house- has 


ustrations of Frederick Dielman, we | 





| 


| real, hving human characters, aud the sim- 





This volume of able and scholarly essays 
contains a reprint of editorials which appeared 
in the Christian Leader, in answer to some 
candid and frank questions asked by the 
editor of tho infidcl paper known as the 
Boston Investigator. The questions are com- 





— 


i. 


1892. 








| hundred sheep last year. As a farmer he was 
very successful, his broad acres yielding bounti- 
fal crops. His keen foresight, good judgment, 
industry and thrift enabled bim to accumulate a 
good property, with which he was ever doing 
good to those around him. No man ever earned 
a better reputation for honesty and ex >ellence 
of habits. While living in Northfield ne was 
elected to cflicce of trust, and served the town 
with honor in all matters entrusted to him. 
Karly last epring :e was stricken with « ter i- 
ble disease, cancer. From the first he had no 
hope of recovery, but was calm and resigned, 


was a time of much physical pain, but great 
spiritual peave. He was a man of large acquaint- 
ance and influence, and will be sadiy missed by 
hie large circle of friends. To those more closely 
connected by family ties, the shock is too ove,- 
whelming to be realized. 

Impressive funeral services were held at bis 
late home, a large and sympithetic audience 
being present. At hie request, Rev. A. B. !ruax 
preached, from Job 1#: 14, a sermon on th 
resurrection of the body. inal! his paiaful sick- 
ness he was triumphant, aud the close of his 
life like the sun setting in a sea of — a 





Cottle. — Mrs. Lydia C. Cottle, an aged mer - 
ber of the East Bridgewater M.E. Church, died 
in the triumphs of the Gospel, at her home, in 
August, 1892 

Eighteen years before, she had been left a 
widow. She fought the battle of life with the 
fortitude and faith of a Christian. On the day 
before her departure, when the question was 
asked, ‘Do you feel that the Lord is with you 
now?” her reply came distinctly: “Yes; He 
has always been with me.” Her last request of 
her pastor was that he would offer prayer at her 
bedside. He knelt with her three daughters and 
daughter-in-law while heaven seemed to pour 
out some of its light upon them as they offered 
prayer together at that altar of a dying saint and 
mother. 

Sister Cottle became a member of this church, 
by letter, under the pastorate of Rev. F. A. 
Crafts, March 6, 1882. For much of the time she 





prehensive —to> much so to be adequately 
answered in a few pages — but Dr. Emerson | 
succeeded in making clear end plain the | 
theistic and Christian position, whicb, it; 
seems to us, cannot be successfully refuted. | 
If candid infidels would read these few piges 
without prejadice, aud then think upon what | 
is said, they will at least see the d fliculty of | 
framiug a successfal answer. 
Youne Lucretia AND OTHER Stories. Bv | 
Mary E. Wiikius. New York: Harper & | 
Bros. 
Miss Wilkins has, perhaps, written the | 
best series of short stories for girls that we| 
have. Ailof her characters stand out dis- | 
tinctly, ard the reader feels wholly acquainted | 
with them immediately after iutroduction. 
Aud yet there is nothing told but the ordi- 
nary taleof every-day lives such as we are 
all famiiiar with. Perhaps in that lies the 
realcharm. One can select any one of these | 
thirteen stories and be at a loss to account for | 
the reason why one finished it, after it is 
finished; the most probab’e reason would be 
tne homelikeness of the scenos depicted, the | 


plicity of thestyle. ‘‘A Sweet-Grass Basket” 
is only the story cf a naughty girl, and 
**Seventoes’ Guost’’ only that of a naughty 
boy, which vividly portray experiences so 
common that one fecls that it is one’s own 
that is being described. ‘* Where the Christ- 
mas-tree Grew ’’ is a fine little bit of boyish 
fun which nesrly resnited in a sad tragedy. 
Altogether, theee latest stories add to the past 
and well earaed fame of Miss Wilkins as a 
short story-writer. 





Magazines and Periodicals. 


‘‘An Open Letter to Her Majesty, the 
Queen,’’ by Gail Hamilton, is an appeal in 
behalf of Mrs. Maybrick, which opens the 
current North American Keview. Senator 
Morrill has a paper on ‘Erratic National 
Tar ff Piatforms of the Democracy,’ followed 
by one on “The Tariff Plank at Chicago,” 
by Hon. W. L. Wilson. This number is a 
wonderful one in its richness. Here are 
papers by Amelie Rives, Justin McCarthy, 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, Richard Mansfield, M. 
Romero, H. W. Lucy, and 8. Arthur Bent. 
‘Reminiscences of John Bright,’’ by hie 
nephew, Chas. McLaren, is a vainable article. 
And then, to cap the climax, isa symposium 
on “ Tho Homestead Strike,’’ by Hon. Wm. 
C. Oates, Hon. Geo. Ticknor Curtis, and 
Master Workman Powderly. New York: 3 
East 14th St. 


The current New England Magazine is the 
best yet issued of this growing monthly. It 
is rich and varied in its articles and abundant 
in its illustrations. We need mention only 
some of the papers to prove the first state- 
ment: ‘*On the Shores of Buzzard’s Bay,”’ 
by Edwin Fiske Kimball; ‘Old Deerfield,”’ 
by Mary E. Allen; ‘‘ An Improved High- 
way System,’”’ by E. P. Powell; ‘‘ What is 
Nationalism ?”’ by Rabbi Solomon Schindler; 
‘* Rhode Island,’’ by E. Benjamin Andrews; 
‘« Bird Traits,” by Frank Bolles; ‘‘An Old 
New Hampshire Muster’’ (specially valu- 
able), by Horatio T. Perry; ‘‘ A Plea for 
the German Element in America,’ by W. L. 
Sheldon; ‘Profit Sharing in the United 
States,’ by Nicholas Paine Gilman. Add to 
all this variety poetry, stories, etc. The ed- 
itor has a strong editorial oa the ‘ dome- 
stead’”’ strike. Boston, 86 Federal St. 


The Sevtember Wide Awake appears in a 
new and attractive cover, and with an tn- 
usually fine list of stories, poems, etc. The 
special articles in this number are: ‘‘ A Red- 
Letter Day at Old Plymouth,”’ by Frances 
A. Humphrey; ‘‘Tefferton of New York,” 
by Sophie Swett; ‘‘ John A:den’s Peril,’’ by 
Theron Brown; ‘ Light-houses and Light 
ships,” by S. G. W. Benjamin; and * Patient 
Kysie,”” by Sophie May. But these do not 
begin to include all the rich treasures hidden 
beneath the covers. D. Lothrop Company: 
Boston. 


The Westminster Review (August) from 
Leonard Scott Pab. Co. bas the following: 
‘Ireland under Grattan’s Parliament,’’ by 
J.O'Neil Daunt; ‘‘Some Aspects of Senti- 
ment,’ by J. B. Firth; ‘The Modern Pro- 
tective System,” by F. W. Haine; ‘* Glimpses 
of Tom Moore,”’ by J. Petrie O'Byrne; ‘ Ei- 
ucation in Germany,’ by Frederick Reutter; 
‘The Ethics of Field Sports,’’ by George 
Greenwood; ‘“‘ Mr. Froade and His Critics, ’ 
by T. Rice Holmes; ‘‘ Unfettered Bauking,” 
by Robert Ewen. ‘‘Contemporary Litera- 
ture’’ is a valuable department of this great 
monthly. 








Obituaries. 


Martin. — Newton Martin was born in Barre, 
Vt., Dec. 18, 1836, being one of the eight sons of 
Allen Martin. 

His youth and early manhood were passed on 
the old homestead until 186), when be settled on 
a farm in Northfield. On March 14, 1865, he 
was married to Martha A. Hackett. Four chil- 
dren have been born to them —three sous aad 
one daughter. Two of ths sons died when quite 
young. Arthur, the remaining son (a young 
man about twenty-two years of age), and the 
daughter, who is seven years of age, remain to 
be acomfort te their grief-stricken mother. In 
1878, he moved to the Depot village for a short 
time. Subsequently he resided in Gouldsville 
until 1887, when he returned to the home of his 
childhood, where he has since resided. 

As a business man be was honest in all his 
dealings. His business pursuits were quite ex- 
tensive in lumbering. He also did a large basi- 
ness in the cattle Ilse, furnishing the market 


has not been able t» a‘tend the church servic r, 
but has continued the widow’s mite in its mate- 
rial support -~ a comfor‘iug evideuce of her sup- 
port by prayer and love for the Master and 
His cause. 

Oge child went on to eternal realities before 
her, and three daughters and two sons, all of 
them married, and meving for years been from 
the materual roof, are now looking out toward 
the eternal mansions after her as they march 
on ‘oward the grave. 

Her funeral service was held at noon, on Seb- 
batn, Aug. 21, 1892. he prayer that often went 
up from those lips now eilent will be answered 
not until each remaining ton and daughter has 
accepted her Saviour and is made joyful and 
happy in His service. May the prayer of pastor 
and church, with that of the sainted mother’s 
once aching heart, soon be answered in behalf 
of all hcr loved ones! L. H. MASSEY. 








Reunion of Old Sailors and Soldiers. 

Two coming important events of interest 
to sailors and soldiers of the late war will be 
the Reunion of the Naval Veterans at Balti- 
more, September 15th to 19:h, and the Er- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic at Washington, commencing September 
20th, immediately after the Sailors’ Reunion. 
Interest in the reunion will be heightened by 
the presence of the White Squadron in the 
harbor of Baltimore. TheG. A. R. Eocamp- 
ment will be the occasion of the greatest mil- 
itary assemblage in Washington since the 
Grand Review of 1865, following the fail of 
Richmond. For both of these events the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will sell tickets at 
greatly reduced rates. Tickets will be sold 
from September 13th to 20th inclusive, valid 
for return journey until October 10th. Dur- 
ing the Encampment at Washington the Ba!- 
timore & Ohio Railroad will run excursions 
daily to Gettysburg, Harper’s Ferry, and the 
Virginia battlefield, to all of which points 
tickets will be sold at low rates. The Balti- 
more & Ohio is the familiar route to thou- 
sands of veterans who traveled over it early 
in the sixties &s raw recruits to join the ranks. 

For detailed information as to time of 
trains, rates, and sleeping car accommoda- 
tions apply to A. J. Simmons, 211 Washing- 
ton St., Boston; C. P. Craig, 415 Broadway. 
New York; James Potter, 833 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, or Charles O. Scull, Gen’! Pas 
senger Agent, Baltimore, Md. 





FROM E. G. PYRUM, M.D, 1253 PARK AV, NEW 
YORK CITY. 

To all whom it may concern: I cheerfully recom- 
mend the uve of Adamson’s Cough Balsam tn all 
cases of bronchial affect ons, and colds in gentral 
as well as chronic coughs. I have used it in my own 
long standing trouble, and fuund it more effica- 
clous thau any of the many remedies th.t 1 had 
used. Luse {t in my practice, and it never fails. 





Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


The moment the stomach of the dyspeptic 
can properly digest and assimilate tke food 
supplied the disease is cured; common sense 
would suggest the use of a food that can be 
digested by the dyspeptic stomach. Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk is peculiarly adapted as 


A Food for 


the suffsrer from dyspepsia; its use will give 
immediate relief, in that it produces no dis- 
tress and supplies everv element of nutrition 
— try it for one week to the exclusion of all 
other food — an improved appetite, sound 
sleep, freedom from distress snd a gain of 
flesh are sure to result. 


Dyspeptics 
Maltea Milk is not a medicine, but a pleasant 
food in powder form, requiring no cooking ; 
it only needs the addition of hot water. Dyes 
peptics, nervous and emaciated people will 
find it a splendid substitute for tea, coffee and 
co20a. 

At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. 
Send to us fora free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO., 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 





BOSTON MARKET REPORT. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
BosTon. Sept. 6, 1892. 

APPLES — Choice natives, $2.00@$3.00 ® bbl. 

BUTTER—New York and Vermont dairy, good to 
choice, 21@22c. B lb.; fancy, higher. 

CneEsSK — Choice Northern full creams, new, 
9 1-2@10c. @ Ib.; fair to good, RA9c. P Ib. 

EGGs — Ea: tern extras, 23c. @ dozen; Vermont 
and New Hampobire extras, 23c. @ doz.; and Nova 
Scotias, 20-1-2@28c. @ dozen. 

BEANS — Choice yellow eyes, $1.90@$1.95; New 
York hand: picked pea, $2.10@$2.15. 

FLocurR —Fine superfine and common extras, 
$2.30@$3.30 @ bbdl.; rye flour, $4.50@$5 ® bbi. 

POTATOES — Choice natives and Bristols, $1.75@ 
$2.25 P bbl; other kinds, $1.75@$2 ® bbl. 

POULTRY — Northern fresh-killed spring chick- 
ens, ch ice, 20@22c. ® Ib. 

CABBAGES — $41@$8 ® 100. 

CUCUMBERS — $1.50@82 ® 100. 

SWEET POTATOES - Choice, $2.50@$3 P bbl. 

NATIVE ONIONS — $2.50@2.75 ® bbl. 

SQUASH — 75c.@$81 ® bbl. 

TURNIPS — $1.25 @$1.£0 ® bbl. 

TOMATORS — Native, £0c.@$1 ® bush. 

WATERMELONS — $7@$15 @ 100, as to quality. 

REMARKS. — The decline in wheat last week 
was due to the cholera scare, and had very little 
eff-cton flour, prices of which are already very 
low. Butter and cheese are duil, and the market is 
easy, though nominally uncha: ged in the way of 
prices. The supply of potatoes is ample, and the 
tendency of prices is lower. Sweet potatoes are 
also in good supply, and prices are lower. There 
isa fairdemand for apples and grapes; Concord 


grapes are selling at 40@45c. ®@ basket, and Cham 
pions at 25@30c. @ basket. 

















with two hundred head of fat cattle and five 








NEW ENGLAND 
METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY, 


C.L.S.C. REQUIRED LITERATURE. 


| FOR THE NEW 


YEAR 1892-’93. 


Beginning October 1st, 


This entirely new 


te est 


12m». $1.00. 


and the priocipal nations of the world. 


simple, lucid and popular sty le, 





Old Greek Education $0 75 
Mythology of Greece and Rome 60 
Fu ur volnms, not in uniform bi 





All the hooks are now ready for de'lvery, 


Clreuiars, Order | n Dblanhs, ete ,« 


ts, Applicat 


THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN POWERS, by Winutam E 


Mr. Curtis, a prominent offictal of the State Department, has prepared a book whic 
popular way the rcla lons which have existed ani are now maintained betwren the United States 


GREEK ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE (Illustrated) 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, by GrorGe P. FISHER 


Ths eminent Yale professor possesses the rare gtft of combtaing profound seh Narship with a 





willing to submit to the will of God. His illness) GRECIAN HISTORY, by James RicHarp Joy. l2mo0 $1.00. 


one 18 40 im >ortant aidition to Mr. Joy's historicai serles, which has so ad- 
mirsbly met the requirements of the Chautauqua Course. 

CALLIAS: A Tale of the Fall of Athens,*y A J. Cuurcim 12mo. $1 00 
This well kcown author has written espec ally for the C. L. 8. C. a novei which vividly com ines 
valuable historical, biographical, and literary information with a parrative of romanti in- 


4). CURTIS. 


htreat« ina 


» SMITH & RED- 


FORD. 12mo. 50 ets, 
By a arrangement with the Engli-h pubilshers this volume by two British scholars has been ee- 
cured for the C L.S.C. course. Prof. W. H, Goodyear, of N. Y., has revised the work, which is 
lilustrated with over one hun éred diagrams and drawings. 
CLASSIC GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH, by W. © WILKINSON. 12m». @1 00. 
Dr. Wilkio.on has condensed his two volumes (Preparatory and College Greek Courses) into one 
bouk wh ch conciss lv and clearly presents the choicest of Greek Literat re, 


50 cts. 





GARNET SEAL. 


Economics for the People 
Michael Faraday 


ndiog, sold seperately if desired. 


$0 75 
90 


¥e have all the books for the Special Courses. 
We offer special terms to G. 


LS C, Clubs, 


te., fo- warded to any address on application t 


CHAS. R. MACEE, ACENT, 38 Bromfield 8*. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





. t ’ § 

National ard Tuternational Growth. 
The past year bearers of university degrees from 
eighty-seven American and Foreign un: versitées, 
colleges,and professional schools have pursued pro- 
fessional and other advar ced studies in Boston Uni. 
versity. Its 1069 matriculants came from twenty 
Foreign, and from thirty-seven American 
States and Territories. To students of liter- 
ature, philosophy, sclence, law, medicine, theolo 
zy, Boston offers many advantages found in no 
other city. The University bas 114 Professors 
and Lecturers, For free circulars and infor- 
mation respecting tle Free Scholarships address 


the Registrar, 12 Somerset St., Boston, 
Mares. 


The Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Chattanooca, 
Portland, & Los Angeles 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


Large numbers of school officers from all sec- 
ilons of the country, includimg more than ninety 
per cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
New England have appiied to us for teachers. 

Agency manual sent free to any address, 


EVERETT O.FISK & CO., Managers 


Tremont Place, Boston. 
6 Clinton Place, New York. 
1066 Waba:h Avenue, Chicago. 
402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Boarding and Day School 
of Domestic Science, 


wiTtTd 
Departments for Industrial Arts and 
Christian Workers, 
Opens its fifth year Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1892. Sype- 
cial attention given to preparing Secretaries and 
other Christian helpers for Y. W. C. A. work. 
For circular apply to 

MISS RENA CHAMPNEY, 

Principal of School. 

Y.W.C, A., 40 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


WEED & WEED. 


Attorneys and Counsellors 
At Law 


Master In Chancery for Middlesex County, 
113 Devonshire Street, Room 37, 


BOSTON. 


GEORGE M. WEED. ALONZO R. WEED. 


HOW WIDE 
IS AN INCH? 


WHO MADE THE STANDARD? 











48 Washington Buliding, Portland, Oregon 
120% South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal 


HAST MAINE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Maine. 


Rev, A, F, CHASE, Ph, D,, Principal. 








Fall Term begins August 22, 1892, 
Winter Term begins November 28, 1892. 
Spring Term begins March 13, 1893, 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal 
Art and Musical courses. Military Tactics, Busi- 
ness College, with first class instruction. Location 
unsurpassed, Easy of access by boat or by rail 
Terms low. Send for Catalogue. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass., 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school, con 
sideration of the following points in ite methods: 

Ist. Its special care of the health ef gr win; 
girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet, anc 
exercise; abundant food in good vartetyland wel! 
cooked; early and long sleep; a fine gymnasiun 
furnished by Dr. Sargent of Harvard; bowliny 
alley and swimming-bath (warm water the yea: 
round, and lessons daily); no regular or fore- 
known examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers including many spe- 
cialists; with one hundred and twenty pupils,a 
taculty of thirty. Four years’ course: én some 
things, equal to college work, in others, planned rath- 
or for home and womanly Kfe. Two studies re- 
quired, ani two to be chosen from a list of cig 
or ten electives. One preparatory year. Specia’ 
students admitted. 

3d Its home-like alr and character. 

Peculiar system of self-government; limite 
number (thirty-eight declined last,fall for lack 
time) ; personal oversight in habits, manners, care 
of person, room, etc,: comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual depart 
ments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of; Cooking 
Millinery, Dress-cutting, Principles of Common 
Law, Home Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 


Regular expense for school year $500, £ 
For illustrated catalogue address, 


¢. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 











Fall Term begins Aug, 24, 1892. 
Winter Ters. begins Nov, 30, 1892 
Spring Term b gins March 15, 1893. 





Young men prepared for College. Candidates 
for the medical pro‘ession fitted for Medical 
School; clarses in advanced chemistry, buman 
o: teology, and microscopy; opportunities for hos- 
pital clinics. Comme cia! Department, with class- 
es in book keeping, banking, and commercial law. 

Young ladies offered classical and Belles Lettres 
courses; the degree of Mistress of Liberal Arts 
conferred on those who complete the former 
course, thatcf Mistress of English Literature on 
those who finish the latter. A musical course of 
four years. An art course of three years. 

Excelent table board. Large rooms. Steam 
heat. The comforts of a hotel anda Christian 
home combined. 8;lendid society halls. A corps 
of twelve teachers. Delightful situation. Total 
expenses, $190 a year. 





Fora Catalogue, send to the President, 


Rev. J. M- DURRELL, 





The standard in methods*of 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 


inany branch of learning is set by our School. 
i” CONFERENCE STUDIES TAUGHT ws 
Catalognes [38 Bromfield St., Boston.| Send Stamp 


THE BOSTON 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


MEN ANU WOM) 
in any part of the United Sta 
out of employment cad wishing 
fo engage in an honorable crd 
profitable business, can find c:- 
cupation by sending their addre-: 


fo «HUNT & EATON, 
Agents Methodist Book Conce 
150 FIFTH AVE. NW. } 


TV \ | In connection with our 

' wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpeta 
for use in Churches at man- 


ufacturers’ prices. Oorre- 
spondence Solicited. 














————E_ 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail, 


646 to 658 Washington Street. 


ZIONS HERALD. 


Wesleyan Bullding, Bost«n 


———— 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Per Year, Postage Pre-paid, 
Ministers and their widows, 


Date of Payments. 


The name of each subscriber is printed on the 
paper sent every week, and the date folic win 
the name indicates the year and month to which 
itis paid. If the date does not correspond with 
payments made, the subscriber should n tify 
the Publisher. 


Discontinuances, 


Papers are continued until there is aspecific order 
to ww phy until all arrearages are paid, as re- 


quir y law. 
Subscribers wishing to stopa per or change 
direction, should very parhes ar ‘to give the 
name of the post officeto which it has been 
sent, and the one to which they wish it sent 


Remittance: 


May be made by Money Order {(post-office or ex- 
press), Bank check or Draft. m neither of 
these can be procured, send money by a Regis- 
tered letter. 


Correspondence. 


No comper sation allowed for articles forwarded 
for publication, unless solicited by the Editor. 


Articles will be returned to the writers when the 
request is made to do 80, and the requisite 
amount of stamps are en . 


Advertising. 


Z1ON’s HERALD Is the oldest Methodist paper tn 
the world— and for advertisers is one of the 
best mediums that can be employed for New 
England. It has probably 80,000 readers In ed- 
ucated Christian homes. Cards with advertising 
rates sent on application. 


> 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
All letters relating to Subscriptions, Renewals 


Payments, or other Business matters connecte 
with the paper should be add. to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 


86 Bromfield St., Boston. 








$2.50 
81.50 





Tilton; N. H. 
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PAGE 
fhe Ontlook. 
RRIEFER COMMENT Some Recollec- 
tions of ZION’s HERALD.— Woman and the 
General Conference. — How the People 


Livein Boston - - - = 281 
Miscellaneous. 


The Tables Turned. — An Englishman ina 


tions of what may be anticipated from 
these departments. 


Other Eminent Contributors. 

Miss Frances E. WILLARD (now 
in Europe) will write upon ‘ Temper- 
ance Reform in England.” Mrs. Mar- 
GARET Borrome, ** The King’s Daugh- 
ters.” Mrs, JANE BANCROFT ROBIN 
SON, ‘‘ The Deaconess Work in the 
Methodist Church.” Mrs. Lucy Riper 
MEYER, ** Methodist Hospitals.” Rev. 
Dr. A. B. LEONARD will contribute 
two articles on temperance reform en- 
titled respectively, ‘‘An Anomalous Sit- 
uation” and ‘Criminal Indifference.” 
Rey. Dr. J. W. LEE, of Atlanta, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
will give his views upon ‘“ Organic 
Union of the Two Methodisms.”” Rey. 
Dr. A. D. Mayo will discuss ‘ The 





Virginia Town. THE STILL HOUR. A Negro Problem.” Rev. Dr. W. W. 
- aaa whe Senator anrentt — Ramsay will describe ‘‘The Cata- 
seen teidiistaiiaae , | combs.” Rev. Dr. JOSEPH PULLMAN 
cenbitaieien a i — will treat the topics, ‘*‘ The Demand for 
“| High Scholarship in Our Methodism,” 
E Utoria and ‘*The Heart of Methodism.” Rey. 
coin gpg scm —.. Retnasts: Se | Dr. WM. MCDONALD will give ‘* Rea- 
= hk Gated Matemiien of Chithigiiem < | sons why Methodism should Magnify 
The New Editor of the Methodist Review. | the Doctrine of Holiness.” Rev. Dr. 
Nery ethodlt Evangelism. —" Church —_—| FRANK E. Ciark, editor of the Golden 
Dav. PERSONALS - -  «  « gag| Rule, who is making a tour around the 
The Conferences. | world, will write of our Methodist mis- 
A Monument to Dr. William Butler. — The | sions, which he is to visit. Rev. Dr. 
First Session of the New England Confer- 


ence. — W. F. M.S. — A Bit of Recent His- 
~ Church News. — Advertisements - 
The Family. 
Original and Selected Porms. THOUGHTS 
FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 
Brain Echoes, ete. 
LIATLE FOLKS, 


tory. 


Selections. — 
ABOUT WOMEN, 
A Hard District 


The Sunday School. 
War Stories. — Why I Voted for Mr. Giad- 
stone. — Advertisements - - - 
Review of the Week, 
Church News, Correspondence, ete. - 
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revular constituency, and also by the 
general public, the last four years, 
stimulates us in an endeavor to make | 
it in the coming year even more satis- 
factory and influential. For several | 
weeks we have been making arrange- | 
ments, and our readers will be gratified 
to learn, in part, what is in store for 
them. 
An Episcopal Series. 


The following Bishops have con- 


sented to write for our columns upon | 








Brsnorp E. G. Anprews, * The Dis- 
cipline.” 

Bishop S.M. MERRILL, ** Sanctifica- | 
tion — Current Views and the Right | 
View.” 

Bisuore W. X. NInprE, ** The Train- 
ing of Theologues.” 

BisHoep H. W. WARREN, an As- 
tronomical Topic. 

Bisuop C. H. FOWLER, ** Some Span- 
ish Americin Patriots.” 

Bisnor JOHN F. Hurst, ** Colum- 
bus.” 

BisHor J. H. Vincent, ** Christian 
Nurture.”’ 

BrsHorp J. N. FITZGERALD, ** Prohi- 
bition.” 


Bisuor J. P. NEWMAN, notes upon 
his Episcopal Tour to South America. 

Bisnop W. F. MALLALIEU, concern- 
ing his Episcopal Tour to Asia. 


Presidential Campaign Series. 


It is believed that the making of in- 
telligent citizens is an urgent part 
of the mission of a religious journal. 
To this end, a3 four years ago, the im- 
portant features of the present cam- 
paign will be presented in our columns. 
SenaTor J. R. HAWLEY will give his 
reasons ‘*Why the Republican Party 
should Succeed in the Presidential 
Campaign.” Hon. JOHN E. RUSSELL 
will state the reasons why the Demo- 
cratic Party should’ succeed. Hon. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS will write upon 
**'The Negro and the Presidential Cam- 
paign.” Eprror E. J. WHEELER, of 
The Voice, will present ‘‘ The Claims of 
the Prohibitory Party to Support.” 


City Evangelization. 


The most important subject before 
our denomination, a8 before all others, 
is the question of dealing with the 
lapsed classes in our cities. This sub- 
ject will be opened by a Symposium, in 
which the following well-known ex- 
perts will have a part: Mr. Horace 
Benton, of Cleveland, O., will treat 
of ‘City Evangelization —The Lay- 
men.’ Mr. HORACE HITCHCOCK, of 
Detroit, will give ‘Steps Leading up 
to Evangelization.””’ Rev. Dr. G. P. 
MAtns, of Brooklyn, will emphasize 
‘¢' The Importance of Right Location.” 
Rev. F. M. Norra, of New York, will 
discuss ** City Missions and Poverty.” 
Dr. D. H. Eva, of Boston, will write 
on ‘Sporadic and Systematic Mis- 
sions.” Rey. A. D. TRAVELLER, of 
Ghicago, a phase of the subject, to be 
announced later. 

The following distinguished and suc- 
cessful ministers will write upon a top- 
ic connected with the foregoing in 
importance —‘*The Preacher Needed 
for Our Citic3:” REV. Drs. J. R. 
Day, of New York, FRANK BRISTOL, 
of Chicago, W. N. BRODBECK, of 

srookline, aud Louts ALBERT BANKs, 
of Boston. 


Department Contributors. 


The plan of assigning departments 
of the paper to able specialists, inau- 
gurated last year, will be continued. 
Dn. DANIEL STEELE’S COLUMN; PROF. 
C. T. WINCHESTER, upon ‘ Current 
Literature;" PROF. WILLIAM NORTH 
Rice's *' Scientific Notes,” of unusual 
importance during his year’s absence 
for study in Europe; and Rev. W. 
D>. P. BLiss, editor of the Dawn, upon 
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| WM. BUTLER has consented, at our ur- 
request, to provide a series of five 
| articles upon the general topic of ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences of Our Mission Work in India 
and Mexico,” in which he will give im- 
portant history and data to the church 
that have never been published. 

This list does not include our large 
corps of regular contributors who have 
become agreeably familiar to our read- 


Collaborated Authorship. 
In order to present our important de- 


| nominational interests and connectional 


causes ina fresh and interesting way 


| before our readers, we shall publish 


‘as , . 
Nhe kindly favor accorded the editorial | 


management of ZION's HERALD by its|® 2 
|in authorship. 
|Hunt, of New 


several contributions in which distin- 
guished representatives will unite 
REV. Drs. SANFORD 

York, and EARL 


CRANSTON, of Cincinnati, will contrib- | the religious life and activities, have | 


jute a joint article upon “‘Our Book) found it easy to stand together even | 


| Concern: 


Its History and Mission.’ 
The missionary secretaries, Rev. Drs. 
McCaBE, Peck and LEONARD, will 
}unite in an article upon ‘*Our Mis- 
|sions: History, and Foreign and Do- 
|mestic Work.” Rev. Drs. J. C. Hart- 
| ZELL and J. W. HAMILTON will write 
| upon ** The Freedmen’s Aid and South- 
Its History 
and Mission.” REv. Drs. A. J. KYNETT 
and W. A. SPENCER will write upon 
‘“*The Church Extension Society: Its 
History and Mission.” Each secretary 
will prepare an integral part of the 
contribution which will ‘stand isolated 
from the whole, but the authorship 
of the single portions will be known 
only to the writer and the editor. Rev. 
Dr. C. H. PAYNE will treat of the 
** Methodist Church and Education.” 


: , . |ern Education Society: 
the subjects connected with their | 
| 


names : — 

sisHoPp OG. P. FITZGERALD, of the | 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, | 
upou ** An Ideal Practical Fraternity.” 

Bisuor A. G. HAYGOon, of the Meth- | 
odist Episcopal Church, South, ‘+ Pres- | 
ent Aspects of the Race Question.” | 


Special Issues and Symposiums. 


Zion's HERALD under its present 
management inaugurated the practice 
of Special Numbers, such as the John 
Wesley, the Gilbert Haven, and the 
Wilbur Fisk issues. The Symposium 
idea has also been magnified by group- 
ing the opinions of representative per- 
sons upon important topics. This 
practice will be continued, as often as 
once in three months, during the com- 
ing year. 

Editorial Treatment. 


In all editorial utterances it is our 
purpose to be alert, comprehensive, 
aggressive and just, recognizing no 
restraint save that of conscience and 
our obligation to the church and to 
moral reforms. 


Our Correspondents. 


Our corps of correspondents in the 
Old World, as well a3 in the New, are 
particularly well located, and are alert 
in furnishing our readers with neces- 
sary intelligence relative to current 
thought and Christian and reformatory 
movements. 


Epworth League. 


It will not be forgotten that Z1on’s 
HERALD was the first of the Methodist 
weeklies to devote one issue monthly 
to this department of work in our 
churches. We shall endeavor in the 
future, as in the past, to magnify this 
providential movement. Revs. W. I. 
HAVEN, F. N. UPHAM and M. S. 
KAUFMAN render the Leagues excel- 
lent service as our helpers in this de- 
partment. 


A Family Paper. 


Withal Zion's HERALD will continue 
to be the best family paper for New En- 
gland Methodists, with a single desire 
to serve every member of our families 
and every important interest of the 
church in New England. CHAPLAIN 
W. O. HoL_Wway’s unrivaled SUNDAY 
SCHOOL NOTES, with the OUTLOOK on 
the first page, so highly appreciated, 
are permanent features of the paper. 
‘* PAUL PENNIMAN’S ” interesting ob- 
servations and criticisms will appear 
from time to time. The 6th page, which is 
characterized as the Family Page, will 
remain under the able supervision of 
Miss ADELAIDE 8. SEAVERNS. Youth 
and children will receive generous at- 
tention, and AUNTSERENA’s talks with 
her feminine readers will be continued. 

To make Z1ON’s HERALD absolately 
indispensable to intelligent Methodists 
is our highest purpose. Neither time, 
strength nor reasonable expense will 
be spared to achieve this object. Will 
not our ministers, for the best good of 
their churches, present Z1on’s HER- 
ALD with its plans to their people, 
and secure at once a large list of 
new subscribers? 

This office will be happy to furnish 
specimen copies in single roll to any 
minister who will request it, or mail to 
a list of names furnished for trial for 
one month. Let the purpose be general 
and successful to 


Put Zion’s Herald into Every Methodist 





** Socialistic Probleme,” are illustra- 








HARMONY IN ACTION. 


In theory men almost inevitably dis- 
agree, while in practice they easily 
harmonize. In the former case there 
is no test for our speculation, but in 
the latter we are held constantly to 
reality. Two farmers often disputed 
as to the nature of the subsoil and the 
depth of ooze ina swamp near them; 
when they undertook the draining of 
it, they came quickly to agree on 
these points. The contact dispelled 
all doubt. What is true io the prac- 
tical affairs of life, is equally so in the 
domain of religion. In theological 
speculations men will never agree. 
They occupy different standpoints; 
they possess different capacities for 
observation and speculation. Wide as 
is the difference here, they agree, in 
the main, in the practical duties of re- 
ligion. 

This fact suggests the true basis of 
Christian union. The union must be 
practical rather than theoretical; it 
must be in the religious life and activ- 
ities rather than in speculative articles 
of faith about God and angels and the 
experiences of the heavenly country 
or the metaphysical unfolding of the 
Gospel scheme. About these far-off 
and subtle things men will never be at 
one; but on the duties of practical re- 
ligion, the love of our neighbor, the 
work of charity, the care for the sick 
and suffering and the feeding of the 
hungry, we can readily agree. Here 
let Christians pull together, and they 
will soon find harmony in what is the 
essential part of religion. 

The sects which have tried most to 
secure agreement in speculative theol- 
ogy find themselves drawn widest 
asunder. Calvin introduced into the 
churches of the Reformation a series 
of abstruse speculations which have 
been called the doctrines of grace—a 
euphonious phrase used to express a 
hard thing. The attempt has been to 
define religion in the terms of the un- 
derstanding. But the attempt has 
been in vain. Calvinists have con- 
| stantly speculated apart, while the fol- 
| lowers of Wesley, who harmonize in 





in their theology. The point of union 
is the heart and life. 





AWAKENING TO OUR POSSIBIL- 
ITIES. 


Nine-tenths of those who fail of 
success in life, do so because they fail 
to wake, or else wake too late, to the 
possibilities of power which they pos- 
sess. This is true in a material and 
Worluiy seuse, 40d 1b 138 also true in a 
spiritual and religious sense. The 
great majority of feeble Christians are 
weak, ineffective and comparatively 
useless in the Master’s service, not be- 
cause they are incapable of spiritual 
development and usefulness, but be- 
cause they lack that faith in them- 
selves, based upon faith in God, which 
would enable them to become devoted 
and successful servants of Christ. 
There seems to be a certain thralldom 
of apathy, which holds multitudes of 
professing Christians in its unworthy 
bondage, and preveuts their becoming 
what God made them capable of be- 
|coming. The only help for such spir- 
itual inertia is the awakening of the 
soul to its true possibilities. How 
many of these dull, sluggish servants 
of Christ might be active, joyful, hon- 
ored ministrants of His, if they would 
only rouse to a sense of their preroga. 
tive and power! The world is full of 
clear-eyed but blindfolded saints — 
Christians who walk through life led by 
their fellow-Christians instead of them- 
selves leading some of Christ’s wander- 
ing ones. Unprofitable servants they, 
whose talent is buried in the earth. 

When shall we learn that Christ's 
service is not so much a matter of 
equipment as it is of devotion? Every 
Christian’s possibilities are inestima- 
ble. What is the conventional, per- 
functory, unfruitfal Christian, after 
all, but a sleeping Luther? The 
church’s greatest reformer might have 
been nothing more than a conventional 
ecclesiast had he not awakened to the 
possibilities of larger truth and larger 
service within him. The church today 
is full of sleeping Luthers — great and 
serviceable potentially, petty and un- 
fruitful actually. 

Oh, that all of us might wake to our 
spiritual possibilities — we who are all 
sons of God and joint-heirs with Christ 
of the Father’s glory! What a grand 
day it would be for the church of 
Christ if every sluggish, half-hearted 
Christian would rise up and say, ‘* No 
more spiritual slumber, no more selfish 
ease, no more faithless self-distrust! 
[ am capable of grand things in the 
Master's service, and, by God’s grace, 
I will accomplish them!” 


| 





THE LATERAL EXTENSION OF 
METHODISM. 


The development of a religious or- 
ganization is analogous to the growths 
in the vegetable, animal and intellect- 
ual worlds. The plant or tree first ex- 
tends longitudinally, sending ite tap- 
root downward and its shoot upward 
in a right line; and later the gain is in 
breadth by lateral roots and branches. 
The real wealth of vital sap, the 
strength and beauty and usefulness of 
the tree, are indicated by this second- 
ary movement of the life currents. 

In the animal economy, again, we 
find the same law holds. The child 
spindles up; the struggle is to gain in 
altitude, to build upward into the light 
and the atmosphere, leaving the gain 
in breadth and strength, the thickening 
process, to a later period. Here again 
the work is very incomplete until ad- 
vance is made laterally. Complete 
manhood is reached only when the 
physical system is built laterally as 
well as in altitude. The mind, too, as 
well as the body, has its length and 
breadth. Education comes first through 
’ the eye and other organs of sense. The 
| mental growth is narrow. What we 








call education is a reaching out beyond 
the sense world, the gathering of wider 
and deeper lines of knowledge, the en- 
largement and broadening of the men- 
tal vision and grasp. No one is edu- 
cated until he passes through this 
broadening process and attains the 
roundabout knowledge made possible 
thereby. 

After this general pattern are relig- 
ious organizations built up. They are 
a form of corporate life; there is first 
the blade, then the ear, and finally the 
fullcorn. The movement is first di- 
rect, longitudinal as it were, following 
single tendencies amid the multiplicity 
of human endeavors — single threads, 
if one may £0 gay, in the immense web 
of interests. The broadening of the 
corporate life comes later. The work 
of evangelism must precede that of 
discipline, of culture, and of benevo- 
lence; disciples must be gathered be- 
fore there can be a compacting and 
lateral extension of the church. But 
no religious organization attains its 
strength and beauty until this broaden- 
ing process supervenes. 

In its main features the growth of 
Methodism resembles that of other 
sects. In one particular it differs from 
many of them: it was in the beginning 
more exclusively an evangelistic move- 
ment, and the evangelistic impetus has 
continued longer than in any one of 
them. Many of the older sects started 
with a creed, a polity, a ritual; Meth- 
odism was a cry in the wilderness, a 
call to repentance and faith, which re- 
sulted in the personal and present 6al- 
vation of a great multitude of people. 
The need of the hour was evangelism ; 
and the devotion of the Methodists to 
this most needed service was the grand 
secret of their success. The preaching 
of the Gospel in its simplicity and pu- 
rity was opportune. There wa; a pop- 
ular demand for just such teaching, 
and the demand was admirably met by 
the early itinerants. They knew the 
hour and the work. 

With men of narrow view there is an 
impression that the onward movement 
of Methodism has slackened; that its 
aggressive force is at least partially 
spent; and that the former days were 
better than these or any we are to have 
in the future. Such men fail to read 
accurately the signs of the times. 
There was never a day when the move- 
ment possessed so much real power as 
at present. We are at the opening of 
anew era; the original energy remains, 
but operates less exclusively in one di- 
rection. The transition through which 
we are passing modifies the distribu- 
tion of force. The onward movement, 
the gain in numbers, has by no means 
ceased; the per cent. of gain with the 
Methodists is still greater than in any 
of the other large sects, but to a larger 
extent than ever before the progress is 
also lateral. The life of the denomina- 
tion is broadening. Instead of a single 
line, along which we have so long op- 
erated, we are gathering up many other 
lines with immense success. The next 
twenty-five years are likely to be the 
period of our greatest gain. The move- 
ment will be roundabout as well as di- 
rect; and this lateral growth, the put- 
ting forth as it were of side branches, 
will add not a little to the greatness 
and glory of the movement. 

The directions these lateral move- 
ments take are hopeful. They indi- 
cate a broad as well as a high building 
— an advance in strength as well as in 
numbers. There is a taking on of the 
best qualities of modern Christianity. 
Note a few of these side movements. 

Encouraging advance is being made 
in the work of education. Tentative 
efforts were early made; but the suc- 
cessful attempts reach back only fifty 
years, and the strength of the move- 
ment falls within twenty-five years 
Whatever was true at the founding, 
Methodism is today one of the educa- 
tional forces of the land. The educa- 
tional afflatus which has fallen on the 
church is a bright omen of future pros- 
perity and glory. Thus far zeal has 
accompanied knowledge; and, in a 
good measure, the Methodists have 
solved the problem of maintaining 
vital religion in our educational institu. 
tions. 

With education has come an advance 
in taste, as indicated in improved 
churches, dwellings, equipage and 
dress. The imitation of Quaker plain. 
ness has disappeared. The shovel 
bonnet, the broadbrim, and the shad- 
bellied coat only appear here and there 
with a belated Methodist who has noth- 
ing better to show. The church archi- 
tecture of the day is a very visible sign 
of improved taste. The old barn-like 
structures are generally replaced by 
the most approved styles of the art. In 
this department the revolution has been 
immense. 

As workers for the young the Meth- 
odists have become adepts. Vincent 
leads the column. The Sabbath-schools 
are superbly organized; and no better 
leaders can be found than in our own 
denomination. Of this we have fresh 
evidence in the organization and growth 
of the Epworth League movement. 
The move has been arush; our youth 
were ready, at a moment's call, to take 
up the ark and march to victory. 

The mission work marks another di- 
rection of the church’s energy. The 
work, early begun, grows on our 
hands; we are touching the great 
things. Immense fields open; labor- 
ers crowd the market-place, and money 
in unprecedented amounts flows into 
the treasury. The deaconess and hos- 
pital movements mark the latest phases 
of our benevolent operations, and their 
quick success shows the readiness of 
the people for new fields of religious en- 
terprise. 

In view of these facts, Methodists 
ought to realize the encouraging ad- 
vance being made in the denomination. 
The area of service and influence en- 
larges. The stream of life in the church 
broadens as well as speedsonward. In 
the estimate of Methodism, numbers 





are no longer the most considerable 
item; the extension is outward as well | 


as onward ; the cause gathers strength, 
compactness and real worth. The 
gains are in many lines. 








The New Editor of the Methodist 
Review. 


The church is to be congratulated upon the 
election, by the Book Committee, of Rev. 
Henry A. Buttz, D. D., as successor to the la- 
mented Dr. Mendenhall. Dr. Buttz is now 
president of Drew Theological Seminary — 
a position which he has held with signal suc- 
cess and honor since the elevation of Dr. John 
F. Hurst to the episcopacy in 1880. Dr. 
Buttz was boro in Pennsylvania in 1835, 
graduated at the College of New Jersey in 
1858, entered the Newark Conference the 
same year, and held important appointments 
within its bounds until 1868, when he was 
elected professor of Greek and Hebrew in 
Drew Theological Semivary. He is a man of 
thorough and comprehensive scholarship and 
excellent executive ability. His contribu- 
tions to the literature of the church have al- 
ways commanded favorable attention. Stal 
wart in form, vigorous in heslth, genial and 
deligutfal in companionship, deeply spiritual 
and well-rounded fm his religious life, con- 
servative and yet wisely progressive, a loyal 
and yet discriminating son of the church, we 
predict for him, as well as forthe Review, an 
increasingly notable and useful future. 








Modern Methodist Evangelism. 


Hugh Price Hughes possesses the art of 
saying things dynamically. He startles bis 
hearers, and is often misapprehended by 
them. The great virtue of his utterances 
lies in the fact that he is a man of deep con- 
victions, and what he says produces wide- 
spread agitation upon the subject treated. 
An illustration of this fact is found in a dec- 
laration which be made in an address at the 
recent session of the Weslsyan Conference. 
He ssid bluntly that what the Wesleyan 
Church wanted “in order to succeed on a 
much larger scale, was not religion, but 
more sanctified common sense.”’ In an edit- 
orial in the Methodist Times Mr. Haghes con- 
cedes that perhaps the statement is liable to 
misapprehension, and that bis meaning 
would have been carried more fally and 
clearly if he had said that ‘ what English 
Methodism wanted was more religion in the 
form of sanctified common sense.’’ What 
be says farther in explanation of his decla- 
ration is so very important that we quote at 
some length: — 


‘* No really thoughtfal person could imag- 

ine for a moment that eituer he or any other 
minister of religion would deprecate an in- 
crease of religion. His language was in- 
tended to give a vivid denial toa very com- 
mon delusion. Nothing is easier than to 
avod the necessity of practical repentance 
and genuine self-sacrifice by uttering pious 
platitudes. ... We do not for a moment 
believe that the general level of goodness 
among our ministers is less today than in 
former ages. In many respects it is decided- 
ly and considerably higher. So long as our 
ministers imagine that they are rendering 
the slightest service to God and man by pla- 
tonic confessions of shortcomings, they will 
do nothing to grapple with the reai problem. 
fhe reason why Methodism generally does 
not make more progress ig not because our 
ministers are less Christian today than in 
former generations, but simply because too 
many of them obstinately persist in shutting 
their eyes to the signs of the times, and sui- 
cidally refuse to adapt their methods and 
agencies to the practical necessities of a new 
era. To idoliz3 the methods of former gen- 
erations, and to offer an unreasoning resist- 
ance to all reforms and innovations, is to de- 
part absolutely from the practice of John 
Wesley, and to offer a formidable obstacle to 
the progress of the church. Of course, if we 
do not make progress, the fault is in our- 
se ves. Human nature is not worse today 
than it was in former generations, and our 
facilities and opportunities of successfal 
work are immeasurably greater. But we 
must not shirk the real qaestion by simply 
saying that what we want is ‘ more religion.’ 
That sort of confession does no good to any- 
body. 
‘*The serious fact of the hour is that 
wherever our methods bave been adapted to 
new circumstances we have witnessed tri- 
umphs equal to anything that our fathers 
ever saw. There is not a single instance of 
faiiure where we have used sanctified com- 
mon sense. Any one who 1goores this pro 
foundly signiticant fact assumes an awful re- 
sponsibility. The question is no longer open 
to debate. The success of new methods con 
ceived in the spirit of Wesley is an accom- 
plished fact. This truth is so patent that no 
ome has any excuse now for ignoring it. 
L.t our ministers everywhere study the 
problem of evangelism as it presents itseif 
in the particalar locality ia which they live. 
Let them, then, proceed to use such meth- 
ods as their own experience or the exp2rience 
of others proves to be the most effective in those 
particular localities, and we shall speedily 
witness such an extension of the work of 
God as neither we nor our fathers have ever 
known.” 








“Church News.” 


In order to gather up for our readers all 
matters of importance concerning the work 
of the churches in each patronizing Confer- 
ence, correspondents are appointed, as a rule, 
in each presiding elder’s district. Each cor- 
respondent is requested to mail to this office 
a weekly instalment, so that it may be re- 
ceived, if possible, by Saturday, for inser- 
tion in the succeeding issue. We publish be- 
low a list of the reporters,and ask the min- 
isters, or any interested laymen in the sever- 
al districts, to forward to our representatives 
such items as will be of general acceptance 
to our constituency. We desire important 
facts concerning the churches, the munisters, 
and the membership, put in briefest form and 
without expression of opinions concerning 
the same. We wish to devote at least une- 
eighth of our space in each number t» this 
department. If the ministers will heartily 
co-operate with our correspondents, the re- 
sults will be made of special interest and 
value. Our appointees are: — 

New ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 

Boston, North Boston and Lynn Districts, 
Rev. F. B. Graves, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Springtield District, Mr. A. P. Smith, 
Homestead Office, Springfield, Mass. 

Worcester and Vicinity, Rev. J. D. Pickles, 
Worcester, Mass. 

New ENGLAND SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 

Providence District, Rev. E. W. Goodier, 
16 Hanover St., Providence, R. I. 

New Bedford District, Rev. J. I. Bartholo- 
mew, 347 County Street, New Bedford. 

Norwich District, Rev. F. C. Baker, Ware- 
house Point, Conn. 

Brockton and Vicinity, Rev. J. H. Buckey, 
Holbrook, Mass. 

MAINE CONFERENCE. 

Augusta District, Rev. J. B. Lapham, 
Kent's Hill, Maine. 

Lowiston District, Rev. A. 8. Ladd, Au- 
burn, Maine. 

Portland District, Rev. G. R. Palmer, Saco, 
Maine. 

East MAtne CONFERENCE. 

Rockland District, Rev. C. 8. Cammings, 
Rockland, Maine. 

Backsport District, Rev. A. W. C. Ander- 
eon, Calais, Maine. 

Bangor District, Rev. B. C. Wentworth, 
Dexter, Maine. 

New HAamrsHiIne CONFERENCE. 


Concord District, Rev. 8. C. Keeler, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Dover District, Rev. G. W. Norris, Dover, 
N. H. 


Manchester District, Rev. O. 8. Baketel, 

Portsmouth, N. H. 
VERMONT CONFERENCE. 

Montpelier District, Rev. W. R. Daven- 
port, Waterbury, Vt. 

St. Albans District, Rev. RL. 
St. Albans, Vt. 

St. Johnsbury District, Rev. J. E. Farrow, 
East Burke, Vt. 

Springfield District, Rev, L. L 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Bruce, 


Beeman, 





Dr. Chadbourne’s Case. 


Rev. George 8. Chadbourne, D. D., the 
presiding elder of Boston District, has been 
made the victim of a grievous legal prosecu- 
tion, an account of which has found its way 
into the public prints. That his many friends 
and the church may not be misled in the 
matter, we make a plain statement of facts. 
Dr. Chadbourne was the president of the 
Jackson Electric Engine and Telephone Co. 
The inventor and his friends, of whom Dr. 
Chadbourne was one, believed that the inven- 
tion was to prove of substantial value. To 
secure fands to complete and utilize the mo- 
tor, a company was formed and the stock was 
put upon the market. Among the purchas- 
ers of this stock were Rev. H. L. Kelsey, 


Dr. Chadbourne. 


had any connection with the company. The 
third party purchased with a fall exolanation 
and knowledge of the situation. The arrest, 

under the circumstances, therefore, was an | 
oppressive scheme to force Dr. Chadbourne 
to make a settlement where there was no legal 
or ethical liability. The animus of the pros- 
ecution is shown in the fact that Dr. Chad- 
bourne was arrested at Squirre! Island, Me., 
Tuesday morning, Aug. 30. He bad returned 
there after a week on his district and at Ster- 
ling camp-ground. He could have been ar- 
rested in Massachusetts just as well, but would 
not have been so greatly embarrassed and 
distressed. Alone there, unknown, helplese, 
bondsmen must be from that county only, 
and so he could not, asan utter stranger, ob- 
tainthem. He was asked if he wished to 
negotiate for his liberty and to keep his name 
out of the papers. He declared he would 
meet his accusers in a court of justice, and 
prove by abundant evidence the falsity of the 
charges. He was kept in the custody of the 
sheriff at his house, and not in jail, as some 


ey, 


— Rev. M. 8. Vail, prominent in educa 
tional work during the past twelve years in 
Japan, has resigned his position as Dean of 
ovr School of Theology in Aoyama, Tokyo, 
preparatory to a visit to America. Rev. John 
Wier, the present presiding elder of Hakodate 
District, has been elected as his successor. 

— Rosetta Sherwood, M.D, and Rey 
James Hall, M.D., both of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission at Seoul, Korea, were 
married, June 27, at the British consulate hy 
the British consul general, and afterward at 
the house of Mrs. Scranton by Rev. F. 
Oblinger, assisted by Rev. D. A. Bunker. 


— Rev Dr. M. J. Cramer is associate editor 
of the only German Theological Quarterly 
Review. He has during the past vear written 
twelve theological essays, reviewed over tu 
hundred Eaglish, German and French books, 
has written twenty articles in English, ana 
preached forty-six sermons in different places 


— We learn, through the Christian Advo- 
cate, of the following very wise appoint- 
ment: — 


* Rev. Dr. J. A. M. Chapman, of Pailadel- 
phia Conference, and pastor of Park Avenue 
Church, Philadelphia, has been appointed by 
our Board of Bishops delegate to bear the fra- 
ternal salutations of the Methodist Episcopal! 








of the papers state. Many in this locality 
know the utter injustice of the charges, and | 
will testify for him. Bail was readily far- | 
nished as soon as the facts were known. 
There can be no reasonable doubt of full | 
acquittal. 








| 
Labor Day. 

In Massachusetts labor hus from the first 
been honored and favored. The hard hands 
of the toiling classes, on the farm and 
in the shop, built the commonwealth, and 
have filled it with wealth. The altitude of | 
our civilization 1s measured by the estimate 
placed by the leading classes on labor, 
the source of all wealth. Ths Middle Ages 
enslaved labor and thereby weakened and 
undermined the State. Modern Europe| 
threw off the incubus by loosing the bands 
of labor and admitting the laborer to 
the common rights of society. The eman- | 
cipation of labor was a sublime achievement. | 
But it has been reserved for our time to make 
a further advance in the organization of la- | 
bor, which has become a social and political , 
force. In 1887 labor in the State had become 
strong enough to carry a provision for a legal 
holiday. The honor thus given to labor is a 








hopeful sign of the times. As labor rises and | 
is honored, the well-being of the whole people | 
will be promoted. 

The rise of any new power in society is lia- | 
ble to develop unfortanate features. New | 
men have to learn the trade of management, | 
and like children learning to walk are liable | 
to stumble; but the outcome is sure to prove | 
favorable not only to the laborer, but to every | 
otker class in society. The very mistakes | 
made will be a means of education, helping 
on to batter conditions, so that in dus time we 
shall know no more of strikes or disturbance 
in our labor circles. The comparative freedom 
from such troubles, of late years, in our State 
is due tothe advance stage in the organiza- 
tion of labor and to the wisdom of leaders in 
the labor ranks. Here labor is so great a 
power that capital may no« presume to trifle 
with it. Perbaps something is due to our cap- 
italists, many of whom bave learned the con- 
servative use of their great power, and rejoice 
in the honor bestowed on labor. Let Labor 
Day de recognized and honored by our whole 
people! 








PERSONALS. 


— Hon. Alden Sp:are, of Newton Centre, 
has made a generous donation to the town of 
Chelsea, Vt., to establish a public library 
and memorial building. 


— Bishop Warren has been lecturing to the 
students of the University of the Pacific on 
** The Felicities and Intensities of the Bible.’’ 


— Rev. H. A. Crane, of Omaha, has been 
accepted as a missionary for India, and will 
leave in October for Bombay, with his family. 


— Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., left on Sat- 
urday for Cincinnati, to be absent a few days. 
He expects to return to Boston the last of the 
week. 

— Rev. Robert Hoskins and wife, well- 
known missionaries in India, celebrated their 
si:ver wedding on Jaly 25 at their residence 
in Cawnpore. 

— Principal Blakesiee, of East Greenwich 
Academy, writes that the institution is filled 
with students, and that it is impossible to ac- 
commodate all who desire admission. 

— Rev. T. C. Lliff has been appointed by 
Bishop Hurst pastor of Liiff Church, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Rev. J. D. Gillilan 
becomes presiding elder of Salt Lake District. 

— Four Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, are represented in the mission 
field by Laura Haygood in China, Augusta 
Wilson in Mexico, Ella Granbery Tucker and 
Marcia Marvin in Brazil. 


— Rev. J. T. Docking, Ph. D., has been 
transferred from the Des Moines to the New 
England Southern Conference and stationed 
at Grace Church, Westerly, R.I. He will 
receive a hearty welcome upon his return to 
New England. 

— Anro -ccement is made of the marriage, 
Ang. 24, at bacview, Mountain Lake Park, 
Md., of Rev. Nacy McGee Waters and Miss 
Katherine Browo, daughter of Mrs. Henry 
Hubbard Pierce. Mr. and Mrs. Waters will 
reside in Dubuque, lowa. 


— At Alton, Iil.,Aug. 29,by Rev. J. A. Scar- 
ritt, Rev. J. C. W. Coxe, D. D., Western 
general agent of the Sunday School Union 
of the M. E. Church, was married to Mrs. 
Z. A. Caldwell, of Alton. After Sept. 12, 
Dr. Coxe and wife will make their home at 
Washington, lowa. 

— Rev. Henry C. Masten, aged forty-five, 
a member of the New York Conference, was 
killed last week in attempting to jamp off a 
moving train. He had boarded the wrong 
train in order to reach his home to supply his 
pulpit on Sunday, and under the pressure of 
the situation made the fatal leap. 


| tion, to their home in Cambridge. 


| Strect 


Church tothe Presbyterian Ecumenical As 


| Sembly to convene in Toronto, Canada.” 
W. W. Le Seur, and Miss Minerva H. Patten. 


These parties brought a suit for tort against | left on 
The two first named | Board 
bought their stock before Dr. Chadbourne | 


— Reve. W. I. Haven and F. H. Knight 
Saturday to atiend the meeting of the 
of Control of the Epworth League, 
which assembled at Cleveland, Sept. 3, under 
the presidency of Bishop Fitzgerald. Impor- 
tant business will come before this body, in- 
cluding the election of the general secretary 
of the society. Rev. F. H. Kaight will report 
the meeting for our readers. 


—On the evening of Sept. 13, Rev. Thos. 
A. Goodwin, D. D., and wife will celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding at 
their home on North Illinois St., Indianapolis. 
At the same time Mr. and Mrs. O. D. Weaver 
(the latter a daughter of Dr. Goodwin) ob- 
serve their fifth marriage anniversary. Zr- 
on 8 HERALD proffers cordial congratulations 
on this auspicious occasion. 


— The California Christian Advocate says 
of its editor, in its issue of Aug, 24: — 

‘*On Friday morning, Aug. 13, Dr. Crary 
was taken suddenly ill with a slight paraly- 
sis. Hewas in good health and had been 
gaining rapidly the last month. He slept 
well Thursday night, and took his usual 
bath Friday morning. He says he was not 
chilled or uncomfortable, but this fell like a 
bolt from aclear sky. His excellent consti- 
tution asserts itself, and he is improving day 
by day, and hopes in a few weeks to be again 
at the helm.”’ 

— Rev. George H. Cheney and family re- 
turned last week from Gilmanton, N. H., 
where they have enjoyed a delightful vaca- 
Brother 
Cheney received upon his return a letter from 
| Frederick H. Rindge, promising to give $5,000 
more towards Epworth Church — bringing 
| his gifts in all up to the princely sum of $20,- 
000. Surely this noble Methodist layman 
| uses his wealth as a generous steward of the 
| mercies of God. 


— Rev. Bostwick Hawley, D. D., of Sara- 
toga, sends the following personal note, 
which we venture to publish : — 

‘‘Receive my thanks for the copies of 
Zion 8 HERALD containing the Fisk memori- 
als. Iam proud to be enrolled with so many 
illustrious contributors, many of whom I 
personally know. One copy I mail to my 
classmate, L. L. Knox, D. D., another I give 
to another classmate, H. A. Wilson. The 
New York Times of yesterday announces 
the death of another, Hon. Jas. McShafter, 
of San Francisco.”’ 

— Rev. Dr. W. H. DePuy, for many years 
associate editor of the Christian Advocate, 
quietly celebrated, with Mrs. De Pay, on 
Sept. 1, the golden anniversary of their mar- 
riage. In lieu of a formal celebration the 
members of Dr. De Pay’s family now in New 
York city and a few of their intimate friends 
were entertained at an informal luncheon at 
the Doctor’s home, 406 West Fifty-cighth 
Later in the day announcements of 
the golden wedding, signed by the bride and 
groom of fifty years, were sent out. 

— Rev. C. 8S. Nutter has an interesting and 
suggestive contribution in the current num- 
ber of the Methodist Revtew entitled, ‘‘ The 
| Poet Jesus.’"” He says: — 

“There is no doubt but that Jesus pos 
sessed the poetic instinct, at least in a normal 
degree, for He was a model man. ‘In Him 
dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead;’ so in 
Him was found all the fullness of manhood. 
The spirit of poetry is found even in the 
prose narratives of Jesus. The parables of 
the Prodiga] Son and the Good Samaritan are 
confessedly poetic.’” 

— Rev. William Ware Howland, for nearly 
fifty years missionary of the American Board 
in Jaffaa, Ceylon, died there, Aug. 26, at the 
age of 75. He was born in West Brooktield, 
and was a graduate of Amherst College and 
Union Theological Seminary. Three of his 
children became missionaries. Mr. Howland 
was the oldest missionary in Ceylon, and had 
not visited his native country since 1861. He 
lived to see the Jaffaa mission grow until it 
has nine self-supporting churches and 2,700 
members, while there are 135 mission schools 
and 8,500 pupils. 

— Miss Frances E. Willard and Miss Anna 
A. Gordon sailed for England, Aug. 27, on the 
“Etruria.” The Union Signal says: ‘‘ The 
short trip of Misses Willard and Gordon is 
purely for purposes of recuperation, physical- 
ly and spiritually. They are both exceeding- 
ly worn, and will hold no meetings, be pres- 
ent at no receptions nor other gatberings of 
any sort. They will be quietly in retirement 
in some one of Lady Henry Somerset's homes, 
and count much upon the rest, the change, the 
voyage, and the gentle ministrations of their 
loyal friend.”’ 

— It is our determined purpose not to mis 
represent Our contemporaries or any persons 
in stating their positions and views. This, 
we recognize, is nothing more than the exer- 
cise of the simplest Christian principle. In 
harmony with this purpose and practice, we 
hasten to correct a statement recently made 
by us to the effect that Dr. Moore of the 
Western seemed chary of giving straight and 
emphatic support to the Hamilton scheme of 
submission. To this declaration Dr. Moore 
replies in his own columns: — 

“The Western's support of the action of 
the Genera! Conference on the woman ques- 
tion, is as cordial, straight and emphatic as 
the editor knows how to make it.”’ 

— The Union Signal of August 25 is a me- 
morial number for Madam Willard. Among 
the letters of condolence and tributes to her 
worth is this hearty and grateful word from 
Prof. C. C. Bragdon, whose youth was passed 
in Evanston : — 

‘« How solid was her faith! How clear her 
vision! How boundless her charity for us 
youngsters! How kind her words of encour- 
agement! Not many like her touch the 
springs of one’s best ambitions! She was an 
inspiration to do and dare more and higher 
every time I saw her.’ 

—A correspondent of the Methodist Times 
observes : — 


“One might imagine he were in America 
when walking about the streets of Stockton 
and Middlesboro’ lately, the boardings being 
covered with posters announcing services to 
be conducted by Mr. Moody and by Dr. Tal- 
mage. The missions of the great revivalist 
in both towns were satisfactory so far as the 
numbers attending them were concerned, but 
unfortumately they were not the right class 
to have many conversions, most of them be- 
ing professedly Christian people. Dr. Tal- 
mage created no such furore as when last over, 
but seems to bave made a much better im- 
pression on those who went to hear him.” 
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— Rev. B. T. Vincent and wife, of Denver, 
are the guests of Rev. George Skene, at Som- 
erville. Dr. Vincent preached an excellent 
sermon at the First Church, Union Square, 
last Sunday evening. 

— Mise Virginia A. Disosway, & valued 
assistant in the Rosario Home of the W. F. 
M. Society’s work in Argentina, died on July 
14 of la grippe. Dr. Drees, superintendent of 
South American Missions, writes to the Mis- 


sion Rooms: — 

«She had never been enrolled as a regular 
missionary in our church, but went to South 
America in response to our invitation, and at 
her own expense, some three years ago. We 
had enlisted her services in the Rosario Home, 
where she gave us most valuable aid, toiling 
in a most self-denying and wholly unosten- 
tations manner. She was a very dear friend 
of ours, and we feel sorely bereaved. She 
was « daughter of Gabriel P. Disosway, long 
a prominent Methodist in New York.” 








BRIEFLETS. 
The General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will meet in 
Baltimore, Wednesday, Nov. 9. 


Out of 2.747 Congregational pastors in 
Evogiand and Wales all but 685 are total ab 
stainers. A quarter of a century ago the 
total number of known abstainers in tae de- 


nomination was only 632. 


The ‘‘ Gospel Barge’’ of Bishop Walker of 
North Dakota, soon to be launched at Bis- 
marck, will be called the ‘‘ Missouri Mission- 
er,”’ and will be used for Christian work in 
towns and camps along the Missouri fora 


distance of more than five hundred miles. 


Rev. A. Osborn writes from Round Lake: 


‘*T am so delighted and profited with the 
last HeRALD that I want a very few numbers 
for my distant friends. I have read and 
heard of Dr. Fisk for more than fifty years 
with great interest. Your practice of occa- 
sionally publishing a memorial number is a 
very good thing. One about Dr. Olin would 
be of great interest.”’ 


Great Britain now consumes 1.61 lb. of to- 
bacco per head of the population. In 1877 
the figure was only 1.49 lb. The favorite kind 
is said to be the dry Western Ameri-‘an to- 
bacco, which smokes more quickly. Anti-to- 
bacconists, even with the aid of the Salvation 
Army, have not availed to check the growth 
of the smoking habit. 


The readers of the daily papers have been 
nauseated with the munutely-detailed ac- 
counts, both pictorial and descriptive, of the 
somewhat notorious Borden trial. It is a 
pleasure to note that the Advertiser, Tran- 
script and Traveller have proved honorable 
exceptions. While not failiog in their prov- 
ince as purveyors of news, they have respect- 
ed the feelings of their patrons and kept their 
sheets interesting and clean at the same time. 


We are not at all surprised that many of 
our readers are weary of the discussion of the 
woman question in the phase in which it is 
now presented tothe church. Having given 
all sides a chance to be heard, and having 
fully expressed our own views concerning the 
Hamilton ‘‘ scheme of submission,’’ we shall 
dismiss the eubject for the present with the 
publication of a single additional contribution 
that had already been accepted. 


The Union Signal, the official organ of the 
W.c. T. U., says: — 

‘‘It is a pretty good indication of activity 
in our work that in August, the hottest month 
in the year, our publishing house sold over 
145,000 leaflats, 28,000 temperance pledges, 
well-nigh 10,000 Scripture cards, over 4,300 
manuals, over 5,000 badges, and over 1,600 
song books. The steady growth of the busi- 
ness, under the careful management of Mrs. 
Rastall, is most gratifying to white-ribbon- 
ers,” 


Should the roof of our home be suddenly 
removed and a curious world interest itself to 
gaze down upon our family life, would it fiad 
a discordant gathering given over to bicker 
ings and reproaches, or would it meet a life 
permeated with the spirit of the Master, 
where sweetness, gentleness, a spirit of self- 
abnegation and the law of love reigned su- 
preme? This inquiry is suggested by the sen- 
sational developments daily greeting the eye 
with reference to the home life of a now nota- 
ble family. 


The London Independent and Nonconform- 
ist, organ of English Congregationalists, ap_ 
proves of the annual address of the Wesleyan 
Conference, and says : — 


‘* Would it not be worth while for our sec- 
retary and committee to draw up and send 
out some such annual address to our church- 
es? The time and trouble would be much 
better thus spent than in ringing the changes 
on laudatory and consolatory epithets year 
after year, as is done in the annual report 

chiefly obituary) submitted tothe Union.” 





As we go to press a telegram is received 
from Rev. William I. Haven, who is in at- 
tendance upon the meeting of the Epworth 
Board of Control at Cleveland, announeing 
the election of the following officers: For 
General Secretary of the Epworth League, 
Rev. W. N. Brodbeck ; vice-presidents, W. W. 
Cooper, of Michigan, W. I. Haven, of Bos- 
ton, R. R. Doherty, of New York, O. H. Jen- 
nings, of Minnesota; treasurer, C. E. Piper, 
of Chicago. 


Are our pulpits giving ‘‘ line upon line 
and precept upon precept’’ concerning the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic? We wish 
it were possible for the churches to devote an 
entire and the same Sanday throughout New 
England to the cause. Let the pastors preach 
a sermon filled with facts which show the 
terrible havoc, waste and heart-agony made 
by the drink traffic. ‘‘The Hand-book of 
Prohibition Facts, 1892,’ to which allusion 
has already been made in our review column, 
will supply all the material needed for the 
making of a brand-new temperance sermon. 
It can be secured of Fank & Wagnalls, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, New York, at a price, we 
judge, not exceeding 25 eents. It would be 
well for the Sanday-school to have a temper- 
ance lesson for the same Sunday and a tem- 
perance concert in the evening with addresses 
from able and competent laymen. Such a 
Sunday in all our churches would give a 
mighty impulse to the cause of probibition in 
New England. 





In our editorial entitled, ‘‘ How the People 
Live in Boston,’ which appears this week 
on the first page, attention is called to 
the fact that within six months 1,346 build- 
ings and estates in Boston have been officially 
reported as in a bad sanitary condition. These 
are the buildings and localities that demand 
the immediate attention of the health author- 
ities. They are known. They are immedi 
ately and thoroughly dangerous in view of 
the threatened entrance of cholera. Some- 
thing should be done at once — anything that 
would deprive them of their bad sanitary con- 
dition. Hawthorne, in speaking of similar 
conditions in England a generation ago, said: 
‘If ever they [the residents] should do mis 
chief to those above them, it will probably be 
by the communication of some destructive 
pestilence; for, so the medical men affirm, 
they suffer all the ordinary diseases with a 
degree of virulence elsewhere unknown, and 
keep among themselves traditionary plagues 
that have long ceased to afflict more fortunate 
societies. It would be a dire revenge if they 
were to prove their claims to be reckoned of 


wealthiest by compelling them to inhale death 
throngh the diffasion of their own poverty- 
poisoned atmosphere.’’ 


We appropriate, in order to enforce its per- 
tinency, the following paragraph from the 
Northwestern — which paper, by the way, in 
several recent issues, has been a model of re- 
ligious journalism : — 

‘*We plead for the children who ought to 
£0 to college, or to go to prepare for college 
this autumn. Give the youngsters their best 
‘chance.’ It is agreat credit to our church 
that her schools are full. Educate your chil- 
dren as a simple matter of justice to them.”’ 
We desire to emphasize the fact, from expe- 
rience as wellas from long and intimate ob- 
servation,that the earnest and resolute youth; 
“* though pinched by poverty,’’ will find ways 
and means open in a marvelous manner if 
only there be sufficient confidence in the future 
to begin the course. Very much may be vent- 
ured financially by the student who is deter- 
mined to fully exercise the ability to help 
himself by teaching, by working vacations, 
and by the practice of rigid economy. To 
parents, daughters and sons who are hesitat- 
ing, we say, make the venture, Send the 
children to the college or university this year. 


Miss Clara M. Cushman writes from Lyno 
under date of Sept. 3: — 

‘*] want to thank you for vour kindness in 
giving space to my peas in Zion’s HERALD, 
By this means Mrs. Jewell’s appointments 
are all made, with very little trouble to any 
one, and 67 of my 99 women bave been se 
cured, and responses have come for Miss 
Glover from many friends. The 67 women 
inclade some from California, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and many far-away places. So many 
desire to send her gifts that | wish you would 
kindly give Miss Glover's address in the 
HERALD and say that her tranks will be 
locked Friday noon, Sept. 9. The address is 
Miss Elia E. Glover, 1629 Washington St., 
Boston.’”’ 


The society at West Fitchburg celebrated, 
in a series of special services which culminat- 
ed on Sunday, the enlargement of its church 
edifice. Revs. J. D. Pickles, E. R. Thorn- 
dike, J. M. Leonard, N. T. Whitaker and 
John W. Lindsay preached able sermons. 
Rev. Edward Higgins, the pastor, delivered 
an interesting historical discourse. Oa 
Friday evening the Fitchburg Union, con- 
sisting of the Epworth Leagues of the two 
churches at Fitchburg, Leominster and Lu- 
nenburg, gave a delightful musical entertain- 
ment, with a coliection, the principal address 
being made by the editor of this paver. The 
audience was large and inspiring, over one 
bundred being present from the church of 
Rev. C. F. Rice. The pastorate of Mr. Hig- 
gins has been signally successful. The first 
year a beautiful parsonage was built, and 
now, upon this his third year, some $4,500 
has been very wisely expended upon the 
church. 





We take up the September-O:ctober number 
of the Methodist Review with a pecuiiariy 
sorrowful feeling, for it is the last time that 
the title-page will bear the name of Dr. Men- 
denhall as its editor. This issue contains a 
sympathetic and comprehensive tribate to 
him from his long-time and close friend, 
Prof. W. F. Whitlock, of Obio Wesleyan 
University. He says: — 

‘* Dr. Mendenhall was a model of purity in 

mind, thought, and expression. His nature 
was frank and transparent almost to a fault, 
for his very frankness and transparency 
sometimes subjected him to misinterpreta- 
tion. Integrity with him was a prime virtue. 
In all business interests he was scrupulously 
accurate and prompt. In every crisis of ex- 
perience he was heroic in spirit and rose to 
the emergencies of the hour. 
‘* He was very social in nature, partial and 
true to his friends, though thoroughly dem- 
ocratic in his feelings. In his busy life he 
was always free in the evening hours to greet 
his friends, and greatly enjoyed commuaion 
with them. He always confined his work to 
the daytime, and believed the study lamp had 
an evil origin. In promiscuous conversation 
he was entirely unassuming, and unless en- 
couraged gave little evidence of the rich re- 
sources at his command. 

‘Dr. Mendenhall was of cheerful disposi- 
tion aud buoyant spirit. Life to him was 
very earnest, but was also fall of beauty and 
promise. His citizenship, his relations to the 
church, the work given him to do, and the 
privileges and possibilities of service, were 
constant sources of inspiration to him. With 
heroic spirit he entered into the conflict be 
tween tne evil and the good, and never doubt- 
ed but that the good would overcome.”’ 


Rev. Hugh Montgomery, of Centra! 
Church, Lowell, possesses in an unusual 
degree the ability of ‘bringing things to 
pass’’ upon his charges. On Sunday last the 
church was crowded upon three occasions to 
listen to the services connected with the re- 
opening of the edifice after making necessary 
repairs. Only five weeks ago the work was 
begun, which included new pews, frescoing, 
new windows and other improvements. The 
audience-room, which was especially cheer- 
less and unattractive, has been transformed 
into a place of beauty and comfort. Rev. 
Drs. J. W. Lindsay preached in the morning, 
Charles Parkhurst in the afternoon, and 
L. B. Bates in the evening. The expense of 
the improvements is $4,500, $3,500 of which 
was pledged in advance, and it was expected 
that the balance would be raised on Sanday. 
We congratulate Central Church and its ag 
gressive pastor upon their remarkable 
achievement. 





Professor Francis Brown, former pupil and 
now associate professor of Professor Briggs, 
read a paper on the problems of the Higher 
Criticism, during the sessions of the Summer 
School of Theology in Oxford, in which he 
dwelt on ‘“* The Supernatural in the Old Tes- 
tament,”’ and said: — 


‘¢ One broad fact to be considered is the uni- 
ty of the Old Testament. Amid all the variety 
ot books and authors, one spirit, one purpose, 
makes itself felt. There is a kinship among the 
most diverse by which they appeal to us, and 
wil! appeal to our children’s children. It cannot 
be accounted for by saying they all proceeded 
from the same school, or that the likeness is 
on the surface —the editorial varnish upon 
substances essentially dissimilar. ‘They did 
not proceed from the same school. The school 
of Isaiah was diffsrent from that of Ezakiel, 
the Deuteronomic from the Levitical, and all 
the later schools from the artless spontancity 
of the earlier stories. But there is the same 
kind, though not the same degree, of moral 
and spiritual insight in them ail. It is o fact 
to be scientifically noted and used. The Old 
Testament is not a mere collection; itis & 
book with a fundamental unity and harmony, 
in which lies a Divine principle and a Divine 
efficacy. Itall has one supreme end and 
many-sided lesson— the lesson of the God 
who has made, is goveroing, and will redeem 
the world.’”’ 





A Monument to Dr. Wm. Butler. 

The large ingathering of thousands of new 
converts annually in the old mission field in 
India opened by our grand old veteran mis- 
sionary, Dr. William Butler, has made an 
imperative demand for more trained native 
preachers. Every thoughtful man must rec- 
ogniz2 this need at once. Nineteen thousand 
new converts in India last year! The only 
way to prevent these thousands from bring- 
ing their superstitions into the church with 
them, is to have well-trained and thoroughiy- 
grounded native pastors and teachers. Hence 
the necessity arose to enlarge our Theological 
School buildings to accommodate a lJarger 
number of students. The old capacity is too 
smali. Four thousand dollars are requind 
for this extension. It is proposea by the 
brethren in India to name the prominent 
lecture hall after our beloved superintendent : 
‘‘The William Butler Hall.” 

A man and his wife, not members of our 





one blood and nature ~‘th the noblest and 


church, have offered $2,000 toward the enlarge- 


ment, provided others will give the other 
$2,000, The Butler Hall will cost the second 
$2,000, and we ask the friends of India and 
of our beloved Dr. Butler to come forward at 
once and make upthis sum. Let us doit 


while the hero-veteran lingers with us! He 
is feeble, and cannot stay much longer. 
Cheer his great heart by allowing him to see 
Butler Hall erected ! 

The Missionary Committee last fall sanc- 
tioned the work by making a contingent ap- 
propriation of $5,000 for the Theological 
School. This means that if it be specifically 
contributed in eztra gifts, it can be used for 
this purpose and the churches have credit for 
the same as over and above their fali appor- 
tionment. But in order to have this credit, 
the money must be collected and sent in be- 
fore the close of the year. 

Think of it! By securing now this $2,000 
for Butler Hall, we will also secure the other 
$2,000 given by outside friends. We will 
have our Theological School at Bareilly well 
fitted for the great work that must be done to 
keep our church in India pure and Method- 
istic. 

Bareilly! Were Dr. Butler bad his first 

headquarters; here he bastened in the famous 
volume ‘“‘ From Boston to Bareilly ;’’ and here 
we will have the ‘Butler Hall’’ to remind 
our students in all the future of the noble 
man who, under God, founded the mission 
that has led them and their people to Jesus, 
the Light of the world! 
Dr. Parkhurst will gladly receive and ac- 
knowledge in Zrion’s HERALD funds sent 
him for this work; or donors may send di- 
rect to Rev. J. O. Peck, D. D., 150 5th Ave., 
New York, who only can give vouchers to 
those entitled to them. 


E. W. Parker (33 years in India). 





Warmly do { endorse the above proposi- 
tion. How easily can this be raised by each 
reader responding atonce! The offer of this 
minister and wife outside our church is grand! 
It is a challenge of inspiration. Let us do it 
at once, while Dr. Butier is with us! Up 
with Butler Hall! Count me to provide 
$100. What shall we count you? Zron’s 
HERALD will report. 
Yours for Christ and Butler Hall, 
J. O. Peck, Cor. Sec. 





The First Session of the New 
England Conference. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 2, 1792, 
Bishop Francis Asbury rode through Saugus 
to Lynn, where he was cordially received by 
Mr. Benjamin Johnson, the real pioneer of 
Lynn Methodism. It was Mr. Johnson who 
invited Jesse Lee to Lynn, and in his house 
Lee preached the first Methodist sermon in 
that city on Dec. 14, 1790. 

On Thursday, Aug. 3, 1792, Bishop Asbury 
held in Lynn the first session of the New En- 
giacd Conference. There were eight minis- 
ters present besides the Bishop, among whom 
were Jesse Loe, Hope Hull, Menzies Rainor, 
Allen Smith, Lemuel Smith, Jeremiah Cosden, 
and probably George Pickering. The Minutes 
of the New England Conference fail to make 
mention of this Conference, and of the seven 
following it, which were held as follows: By 
Bishop Asbury at Tolland, Conn., Monday, 
Aug. 11, 1793. By Bishop Asbury at Wilbra- 
ham, Thursday, Sept. 4, 1794. By Bishop 
Asbury at New London, Conn., Wednesday, 
July 15, 1795. By Bishop Asbury at Thomp- 
son, Conn., Monday, Sept. 19, 1796. By 
Joshua Wells at Wilbraham, Sept., 1797. By 
Bishop Asdury at Readfield, Me., Aug. 29, 
1798, By Bishop Asbury at New York city, 
** for New York and the New England States,’ 
Wednesday, June 19, 1799. 

Undoubtedly steps will be taken at the next 
session of the New England Conference to 
commemorate this first session of the New 
England Conference. Tho Methodist Epis- 
copal churches of Lyon and vicinity have ap- 
propriately commemorated the event by hold- 
ing a centennial love-feast in the Lynn Com- 
mon M. E, Church. N. T. WHITAKER. 





W. F. M.S. 

Mrs. C. M. Jewell will arrive at Springfield, 
Mass., Monday, Sept. 5, at 5.35. She will 
remain on Springfield District until the 12th. 
She will spend a week in and around Worces- 
ter, Mass. After that she has the following 
appointments: Monday, the 19th, Saxton's 
River, Vt.; 20th, Bellows Falls; 2lst and 
22d, Claremont District; 23d, Tilton, N. H.; 
25th, A. M, Salem, Mass., Lafayette St.; 
25th, evening, Bromfield St., Boston; 27th, 
district meeting, Milford, Mass. ; 28th, Brock- 
ton, Mass.; 29th, Union Square, Somerville; 
30th, Tremont St., Boston; Oct. 2, Pp. m., 
Maple St., Lynn; Oct. 2, evening, Lynn 
Common. 

Daar sisters of the W. F. M.S8., shall we 
pot as a Branch thank God that He is giving 
us such a helper, and aid herall we can by 
our earnest prayers and best efforts to secure 
larger audiences? In a recent letter she telis 
me she does not find it very iuspiring to talk 
to empty seats! Let us show her that we 
appreciate her coming among us, and while 
we ask God to bless, let us do our part by 
** talking it up.” 

Mrs. Jowell has had seven and one-half 
years in China among the rich and the poor 
in educational, medical and evangelistic work. 
I anticipate great pleasure in hearing her, 
and shall love to hear her sing once more 
the songs of the Celestial Kingdom! ,Don't 
fail to have the chiidren hear her, and don't 
forget to take your pocket-book ! 

Ciara M. CusHMAN. 

1 Laurel St., Lynn, Mass. 








A Bit of Recent History. 


It will be of interest to the many friends of 
the New England Deaconess Home and 
Training School to know that since its organ- 
ization, Nov. 20, 1889, there have been con- 
nected with it (beside the matron and super- 
intendent), 25 ladies, divided according 
to their work at present, as follows: Licensed 
deaconesses, 3; deaconess probationers, 7; 
foreign missionaries, 3; evangelists, 3; en- 
gaged in other Christian work, 7; and the 
remaining two were last spring ‘‘ called from 
labor to reward.” 

From their own testimony and thatjof their 
friends, it has been proved that the association 
of the Home and the teaching of the School 
have aided them ail in the © ->paration forthe 
work to which they have *c++raliy been called; 
and as there are doubtiess many other conse- 
crated young women in New England who 
desire to fit themselves for some form of Chris- 
tian activity, we would remind them that the 
fa)| term of the Training School opens Sept. 14, 
and the new students who have been accepted, 
together with the members of last year’s fam- 
ily who remain with us, exceed the capacity 
of the Home, and special arrangements will 
have to be made for others until Providence 
opans the way for the extension of the 
property by purchase at the present location 
or elsewhere. It is very desirable that 
lacies who think of entering send at once 
their application, or write for information, to 
the superintendent at 45 East Chester Park, 
Boston, as class-work will (D. V.) begin 
promptly at 10 a. m., Sept. 14. 





Mary E, Lunn, Supt. 


Self-Denial Week. 


Some time since we forwarded a circular to 
every pastor in our church asking that Sept. 
25-Oct. 2 be observed as Self-Denial Week in 
the interests of missions. We desire to call 
the special attention of the pastors to the im- 
portance of observing the week as suggested 
in the circular. Nothing else, so far as we 
can now see, will save the Missionary Society 
from a burdensome debt at the close of the 
current year. 

Envelopes will be forwarded free to all pas- 
tors who will send in their orders. Please, 
Brother Pastor, refer to the circular, read it 
again, and call the special attention of your 
people to this subject! May we not hope to 
bear from all pastors who have not already 
forwarded their orders ? 

C. C. McCazez, 

J. O. Peck, 

A. B. Leonakp. 
Missionary Secretaries. 





Ghe Conferences. 


WEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
Boston District. 


Netwoton.— The church and Sunday-school 
will observe Sept. 11 to 18 as rallying week, 
hoping to bring all the people together after 
the usual summer scattering. Tho program 
will combine religious and social elements: 
1. Sunday, Sept. 11, et 1145 a.m, sermon 
by the pastor; topic, ‘*Church Prosperity.” 
2. At 12 o’clock there will be a grand rally 
of the Sunday-school and a program includ- 
ing several short addresses as arranged by 
Supt. Seymour Eaton. 3. At 7.30 there will 
be a song and praise service led by an orches- 
tra, followed by a short sermon to the chil- 
dren. At 8.30 a half-hour Epworth League 
meeting. 4. Tuesday evening, at 7.30, gen- 
eral rally class-meeting, led by Mr. Frank O. 
Barber. 5. Wednesday evening, at 7.30, 
lecture by the pastor: ‘‘ Around the World 
in Sixty Minutes,” illustrated by 100 stereop 
ticon views of scenes personally visited. 
6. Thursday evening, at 7.30, the Epworth 
League will give a rally social in the church. 
Refreshments will be served and a spicy pro- 
gram rendered. 7. Friday evening, at 7.30, 
a welcome home prayer-meeting. Subject, 
“Psalm 23, the Pearl of Psalms.” Rev. 
Dillon Bronson is the popular and successful 
pastor. 


Lynn District. 

Crescent Beach, Revere. — This young so- 
ciety, begun a year ago under the patronage 
of the Boston Missionary and Church Exten- 
sion Society, has prospered finely. They have 
jast had deeded to the trustees, free of cos’, 
the chapel in which the society has bean 
worshiping. The property is worth nearly 
$3,000. New families are coming into the 
congregation and new members are being 
added to the church, and the prospect for the 
future 1s very encouraging. Bro. Stewart, 
the pastor, is doing excellent work. 

Byfield. — Rev. F. H. Ellis, who has ac- 
cepted the chair of Greek at Wilbraham, 
preached his last sermon Aug. 21. At the 
morning service 2 wera hantized and 1 re- 
ceived into fall connection. In addition to 
the regular salary, a present of $20 was given 
the pastor. He speaks in the highest terms 
of the kindly manner with which he was 
treated during his stay at Byfield, and realizes 
he leaves many warm friends from whom he 
is loth to part. B. 





North Boston District. 


Sterling Camp-meeting.-- The regular at- 
tendants at old Sterling always expect a good 
meeting atthe annual gathering. It is said 
that they have never admitted a disap- 
pointment, but this year a common expres- 
sion bas been heard from many quarters: 
**One of the best for years."” The prepara- 
tions bad been on a larger scale than usual, 
and with the added accommodations and 
conveniences there were the best opportuni- 
ties for work to advantage. The new canopy 
was a shelter from the heat as well as a pro- 
tection from the storm. There were three 
days of delichtful weather, and only one 
when the rain was embarrassing. There 
were several features which helped to make 
the meeting of unusual interest. The music 
was notthe Jeast of these. J. A. Baker, of 
Lowell, was director, and the large chorus on 
the platform responded teadily to his sug- 
gestions. With a cornet to lead the congre- 
gation, and familiar hymns, it was * likethe 
s)und of many waters,’’ and occasional shouts 
and responses were of frequent occurrence in 
the midst of the singing. The prosiding elder, 
Dr. J. W. Lindsay, never appeared so happy 
at Sterling or directed his forces with more 
marked skill and grace. His selection of 
preachers was especially fortunate, and their 
selection of themes seemed tu beof God. The 
preaching was remarkable. I had thought to 
emphasize some of the sermons, but I cannot 
well do that without appearing to compare 
them with others which were as strong on 
other lines. There was not a poor sermon 
during the week, and each preacher made a 
strong impression on his audience. Old truths 
were emphasized, and loyalty to Wesleyan 
theology was apparent from the beginning tv 
the end. Sinners were converted and be- 
lievers were sanctified. We heard sermons 
on ‘* Consecration,’’ ‘* Baptism of the Spirit, ’ 
‘* Liberty of Believers,’ ‘‘ What will ye Do 
with Christ?’’ ‘The Marks of the Lord 
Jesus,’ “‘ Hell,’’ *‘ Judgment”’ and * Love,”’ 
The meeting closed in a pouring rain with a 
love-feast in the Swedish tabernacle. To 
many this was the best of the feast. It wasa 
reminder of the day of Pentecost as we heard 
different nationalities confessing Christ in 
different tongues, but in the same Spirit. 
There were 198 testimonies in the hour and 
one-half devoted to this service. The dox- 
ology was sung from the heart as a fittiog 
conclusion tothe week of great opportunity 
and blessing. The preachers in their order 
were : Revs. Hugh Montgomery,Charles Park- 
hurst, W. N. Richardson, E. T. Curnick, 
Wm. Taylor, George 8. Chadbourne, E. M, 
Taylor, C. F. Rice, J. D. Pickles, S. F. Upham, 
James Mudge, J. S. Lansing, W. T. Worth. 
In almost every case tne preacher conducted 
his own altar service, and thus the continuity 
of thought and emotion was not broken. Our 
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brethren have not lost the art of leading men 
to immediate decision. 

I must not forget the Woman's Foreign 
Missionary service and the children’s meet- 
ings. Atthe former the address was deliv- 
ered by Miss Clara Cushman, and after her 
fervent appeal the audience generously re- 
sponded with an offering of more than one 
hundred dollars. Mrs. Graton and Mrs. 
Smiley had charge of the children’s meet- 
ings, and were as efficient as in other days. 

I have left for the last the work of the 
Epworth League. Each day at 1 Pp. M.a 
League meeting was held. The only embar- 
rassment was that the places of meeting were 
too small for all who desired to attend. These 
meetings were characterized by great enthu- 
siasm and power. The young people on the 
grounds had been working up tv this in the 
services which preceded the camp-meeting. It 
was demonstrated that the wide-awake young 
people who were foremost in the good times 
before camp-meeting week were earnest in the 
religious services, showing that their ideas 
[Continued on Page 3.) 





Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAFP, 

Colebrook Camp-meeting, Sept. 12-17 
Augusta Dis. Mio. Asso., at Kingfleld, Sept. 19-21 
Annual Meeting of the Epworth League, 

First District, at Worcester, Mass., Oct. 6,7 
Rockland Dis. Min. Asso., at Rockport, Oct. 10, 11 
POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 


The P. 0. address of Rev. W. H. Stetson, after 
Sept. 12, will be Ware, Mass. 





Money Letters from Aug. 29 to Sept. 5. 
E.T. Adams, J.C. Ayer & Co.,G.B. Austin. H. 
D. Bourne, A. M. Burridge, Mrs. M. R. Barber. F. 
Chadwick, Clark Crawford, Mrs. 8. G. Curry, Geo. 
L. Collyer, Cranston & Curts. Mrs. H. F. Davis. 
C. W. Eaton. F.J. Follansbee. H.C.Graton. J. 
E. Hawkins, C. E. Hall. T. W.Jobnson, Mrs. H. 
B. Johnson. Mrs. E.H. King, Mrs. C. C. Kelley, 
C. E. Kimba!l. D.E. Miller, E. F. Morton. Mrs. 
L. A. Patterson, D. N. Payson, Mrs. R. W. Patter- 
son, A.C. Peck. W.P. Ryder. 8S. P. Snow, M. 
Spencer, N. M. Shaw. J.Thompson. J. W. Webb, 
C.M. Wilde, H. Wade. 





THE MONTPELIER DISTRICT PREACH- 
ERS’ MEETING will be held at Stowe, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Sept. 13 and 14. 

PROGRAM. 
Tuesday evening, at 7, prayer and praise service, 
C. P. Taplin; 7.30, sermon, W. A. Evans; exhorta- 
tion, M. H. Ryan. 
Wednesday morning, at 8.30, prayer service, M. 
R. Barney; 9, The Proper Attitude in Prayer, R. 
J. Chrystie; 930, Has the Church Outgrown the 
Class-meeting? Hl. Webster; 10, Applied Chris- 
tlanity, W. E. Douglass; 10.30, The Church and 
the Drink Problem, W.S. Smithers; 11, The Kind 
of Preaching Most Needed Today, W. H. Wight: 
11.30, A selected theme, J.O.Sherburn. After- 
noon, 1.30, devotional services, S.H. Tucker; 1.45, 
business; 2, Bible Study and How to Promote it, 
W.R. Davenport; 2.30, A selected theme, A. J. 
Hough; 3, Eeclesiasticism vs. Conscience, F. W. 
Hamblin; 3.30, What is Meant by the Baptism of 
the Holy Ghost? E, E. Reynolds; 4, Sub-district- 
ing for Revival Work, A. B. Truax. Evening, at 
7, prayer and praise, C. P. Taplin; 7.30, sermon, 
8. Donaldson. 
Let every member of the Association be present 
at the opening service. Round trip fare on the 
Stage will be (itis expected) $1. Stage connects 
with train at 9 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. It is proposed 
wwascend Mt. Mansticid on Thursday, if practi- 
cable. 
W.S. SMITHERS, ) 
A.J. Hoven, 
G. A. EMERY, 


Com. 








LIST OF DONORS FOR THE INDIA THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Rev. J.J. Hays, Pa., $50 
Parker Seymore, IIl., 40 
Miss J. L. Morgan, Mich., 2 
Rev. E. H. Bentley, I1l., 5 
Miss J. 8S. Leonard, evangelist, 50 
Mrs. E. L. Kiplinger, Neb., 2,000 
Beaver Ladies’ College, Pa., 10 

Total, $2,157 


Asum of $5,000, urgently needed, Is being made 
up. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS, 
LEWISTON DISTRICT — SECOND AND THIRD 
QUARTERS. 

SEPT. 

Baldwin & Hiram, 11, 12; Harpswell, 22; 
Naples, 13; Orr's Island, 23; 
Bridgton, 14; West Cumberiand, 24, 25; 
Conway, N. H., 15; Gorham, N. H., 27; 
North Conway, 16; Berlin, N. H., 28; 
Fryeburg & Stowe, 17,18; Bethel, 29; 
Chebeague, 21; Mason, 30. 
OcT. 

East Poland & Minot, 15, 

16; 
Rumford, 22, 23; 
West Paris, 29, 30; 


Newry, 1, 2; 

South Waterford, 4, 5; 
Andover, 8, 9; 

Turner & Buckfield, 11, 


12; South Paris, 31. 
NOV. 
Norway, 1; North Auburn, 13, eve; 


Falmouth & Cumber- 
land, 2, 3; 
Auburn, 5, 6, a m; 
Hammond St., 6, eve,7; Brunswick, 19, 20,a m; 
Park St., 12, 13, a m; Bowdoinham, 20, eve, 21; 
Lisbon, 26, 27. 
DEC. 
Beacon 8t., Bath, 3, 4, West Bath, 4, eve; 
am; Oxford, 10, 11; 
Wesley Church, Bath, 4, Mechanic Falls, 11, eve, 
pm, 5; 12, 


E. North Yarmouth, 15; 
West Durham &,Pownal, 
16,17; 


Now is the time to plan for extra meetings, and 
to look after the benevolences, and to push the can- 
vass for ZION’S HERALD. 

A.S. Lapp, P, E. 





Indigestion. 
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Marriages. 


(Marrtage Notices over a month old not inserted.) 


WHEATON — MAGOUN — In Charlestown, Aug. 
30, by Rev. G. M. Smiley, W. Chester Wheaton 
and Jennic E. Magoun. 

GREENE — GUPTILL — In Dorchester, Ang. 31 
by the same, Edward C. Greene and Ida M. 
Guptill. 

VITTUM — BURNS — At Kendal Green, Mass., 
Aug. 30, by Rev. C.C. Whidden, Arthur L. Vit- 
tum and Ida V. Burns, both of Weston, Mass. 


Deaths. 





CULVER — At gonaey City, N. J., Aug. 5, Mrs. 
Roselle R., wife of Dr. William Culver, aged 68 
years, 1 month and l day. She leaves a husband 
and iwo sons to mourn their loss. 








PREACHERS’ MEETING. — The meetings of 
the Methodist ministers of Brockton and vicinity 
will be resumed at the Central Church, Brockton, 
Monday, Sept. 12, instead of Sept. 5, as announced 
last week. This change is due to Labor Day com- 
ing on Sept. 5, when the Epworth Leagues of 
several of the churches represented planned for 
outings to Plymouth, Middleboro’, and other 
places. FRANK P. PARKIN. 


W. H. M. 8.— The annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the New 
Engiand Southern Conference wiil be held at 
South Manchester, Conn., Wednesday, Sept. 21. 
The convention will open at 9.50 a. m.; sessions 
during the day and evening of Wednesday — also 
Tharsday morning, if desirable. Papers on topics 
of interest and importance, reports and convention 
business will occupy the day. In the evening, Mrs. 


deliver an address on the work of the Immigrants’ 
Howe in East Boston. Every Auxillary should be 
represented by a delegate. 
Mrs. T. J. EVERETT, Pres. 
Mrs, D. L. Brown, Cor, Sec. 





TO SEVENTY-FOUR MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. — About the 
first of June I sent blanks to one hundred and 
twenty-five members of the Conference whose 
names were not found on the Biographical Secre- 
tary’s book, requesting them to fill out the same 
with personal and biographical statistics, and re- 
turn to me atonce. Only fifty-one have thus far 
responded. If the remaining seventy-four will 
attend to the matter immediately, they will oblige 
themselves, their brethren, and the Biographical 
Secretary. C. W. WILDER. 

Walnut Hill, Mass. 


Business Motices. 


READ the last column on the third page 
Every Week for announcements of the latest 
publications of the Methodist Book Concern. 











For Over Fifty Years 
MR8s. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 





EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, — The regular 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance will be held in 
the Melonaon, Monday, Sept 12, at 10 a m. It is 
expected that Rev. George F Pentecost, D. D.. 
will speak. N. B. JONES. 


WANTED. — Five or six New England young 
men to take missionary work in the Territory of 
Utah. New fieids are being opened, churches are 
to be built, congregations formed, and the hardest 
sort of work to be done in general — persecution, 
perhaps, as well — but souls to be saved. 

Correspond with 

Rev. J. D. GILLILAN, P. E., 
Corner 7th East and 7th South Sts., 
Sait Lake, Utah. 











IMMIGRANTS’ HOME, — Will the ministers 
who have not yet taken their collections for the 
Immigrants’ Home pl-ase attend to it this month? 
I refer to churches where there are no W. H. M. 
Societies. This is our last month,and there yet 
remains $1,500 to be provided for. 

Mrs. V. A. COOPER. 





NORTH BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING. 
— The North Boston District Preachers’ Meeting 
will be held in East Pepperell, Mass., on Thursday, 
Sept. 15. Papers are expected from Prof Curtis, 
Bros. W. H. Thomas, James Mudge, C. Tilton, A. 
M. Osgood, Wm. Ferguson, G. 8. Butters, and 
G. H. Perkins. ALFRED Woops, fer the Com. 


Acknowledgment. 

I desire, through the columns of ZION'’s HER- 
ALD, to return thanks to those ministers of the 
Mai.e Conference who have so kindly remembered 
me in my helpless condition by presenting me a 
wheel and reclining chair. The chair is a great 
help tome. God bless you for your care for an 
aged and sick minister! ALVAH COOK. 

Cape Porpotse, Me. 








Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 

ackage makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 

NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 20. (or stamps) 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


‘| MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. Ys 





| Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


AS Other Chemicals 


=e are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


\BreakfastGocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
j the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Corticelli 
Wash Floss. 


This is much used for the best effects In 
Artistic 
Embroidery. 













| 


| 














7. 
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A loosely twisted silk thread should always be sold 
on spools which keep the Floss clean and avoids 
shopwear and fraying. The use ofskeins is not only 
wasteful and incon venient,but the work produced is 
inferior. One trial of the spool Floss will convince 
you of its superior quality. ** Florence Home 
eedlework”’ for 1892, is now ready. It tells you 
allabout Irish Lace, Sewing.Crocheted Scarfs (4 new 
styles), Belts, Garters, Passementeries and other 
Fascinating Fancywork Fads; 96 pp,, 160 illustra- 
ns. This book will be mailed on receipt of 6 cts. 
HONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 

















sexes, fullof diligence and zeal. 


ing, Composition and Correspondence may 
as a spe 


A SysTteEM WoRTH 





>COMMERCIAT* 


BOSTON. 


Largest & Most Successful in the World 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 6th. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 


| plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY embraces a st of more than 


twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS are young people of both 


THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 


includes valuable business lessons 


THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 


mercial School in the world 


THE REPUTATION of this school for origt- 


mality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowlederd. 
T 


HE SCHOOL BUILDING is ceutrally 


lo- 


cated and purposely constructed, 


SPECIAL COURSE, Shorthand, Type Writ- 
be taken 
cial course. 


SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 


| its pupils complete the varied inducements to attend 
| this school. 
Rev. G. W. Mansfield, of Charlestown, Mass., will 


BUILDING, 68 Washington Street, Boston. 


Qpen daily after Aug. 22, from gtill2o’clock. 


PROSPECTUS postiree 


Or VITAL INTEREST IS THE 


STUDY IS THE 





raters 


ST 


Richmond Stove Co., Norwich, Conn. 





Just 


will there be health and quict- 
ness in the household. 
member, Ridge’s Food is no 
stranger. 
In cans, 35 cts. and unward. 
WOOLRICH & Co. **** seas 


in proportion as the 
infantis properly fed 


Ke- 


Used for 25 years. 





which 
added: 


“Some of the greatest men of Metho’'sm were 


A GREAT METHODIST. 


WILBUR FISK. 


By Professor GEORGE PRENTI‘ KB, 


of Wesleyan University. $1.25 


The Methodist Review pronounce this « book 


“should be purchased immediat ly,” and 


her founders. ‘ There were giant in the earth 
in thove days.’ God raised them +p for a 
rurpose. Toetr labors were ap tolic, «nd thetr 
written lives are a p rpetual inspiration. High 
in the list of these colossal leaders must b> 
placed the name of Wil*ur Fis*.” 


A Methodist journal of New York pro- 
nounced it: 
“A thoroughly Interesting book on the su! j-et. 


which «very Methodist ought to feel proud to 
poseess.”” 


Sold by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston 








OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


COTTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
cHicasco. nc’ YORK. PHILADELPHIA 













A Choice Gift *." °°. 
A Grand Family Educator °.° 
A Library in Itself *." °° *. 
The Standard Authority ~.° 






O00 





NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreast of the Times. 


Successor of the authentic 
bridged.” 
100 editors employed, over $300, 
expended. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


“Una- 
Ten years spent in revising, 


PTX LLL LAA aaaaaaaaaaaad 











potent ¢ 
GET THE BEST. s 
Do not buy reprints of obsolete editions. @ 
Send for free ampnlet containing specimen @® 
pages and FULL PARTICULARS. r¢ 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, g 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. o} 
ee | 











A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 


Hon. JAMES G, BLAINE! 


Upon receipt of Five Names, 
with addresses, of either men or 
women who have at any time 
solicited orders for books, or 
who would be likely to take up 
that business, we will mail you 
in a tube, free of charge, an 
elegant full-length photogravure 
portrait of the Hon, James G. 
Blaine. This picture is suitabic 
for framing and will be an or- 
nament to any home. Ht com- 
pares favorably with the famous 
“ Atlantic” portraits of eminent 
men, Address Hunt & Eaton, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Send the names on a postal card 
with. your own name and = .id- 
dress, the whole plainly writis. 
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'. Preliminary. 

The lessons for the past quarter were 
taken from the first eight chapters of 
the Acts of the A postles. The period 
of time eovered was about seven years 
— from A. D. 30 to A. D. 37. 


Il. Analysis. 

1. Lesson I (Acts 1: 1-12). “ The} 
Ascension of Christ.” Principal points: 
Dedication, or address, to Theophilus, 
referring to his ** former treatise ’’ (the 
Gospel of Luke), and declaring that 
Jesus, for the period of forty days, 
showed Himself alive by many proofs 
and discoursed concerning the kingdom 
of God; that He commanded the disci- 
ples to tarry at Jerusalem for the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost promised by 
the Father; that to their curious ques- 
tion whether the time had come to re- 
store the kingdom unto Israel, He 
declared that “times and seasons” 
belonged to the secret things of God, 
but that they should receive power 
when the Spirit descended, and should 
go to the ends of the earth to testify of 
their risen Lord. Then followed the 
visible ascension of Jesus from Olivet; 
the infolding cloud; the vision of the 
two angels, who remonstrated with the 
disciples for continuing to gaze up into 
heaven, and assured them that He 
would certainly return in like manner 
as they had seen Him go; and their 
return to Jerusalem. 

2. LESSON II (Acts 2: 1-12). ‘The 
Descent of the Spirit.’ Principal points: 
The dawn of Pentecost, the assembled 
church, the sudden ‘*sound”’ resem- 
bling the rush of wind, the tongues of 
fire distributed over each bowed head, 
the descent of the Holy Spirit filling 
all hearts, the gift of tongues, the 
popular attention attracted by the 
‘*sound,” the surprise of the people 
that untaught Galileans could speak in 
tongues intelligible to these foreign- 
born Jewish listeners who had come up 
to the feast from every part of the 
world, the scornful explanatory ¢Om- 
ment that the disciples had been drink- 
ing too freely of the new wine, and 
Peter's defense of himself and the 
brethren. 

3. Lesson III (Acts 2: 37-47). ** The 
First Christian Church.” The con- 
viction which followed Peter’s sermon ; 
the demand, ** What shall we do?” the 
direction to repent and be baptized in 
Jesus’ name; the declaration that they, 
ton, with their children, were sharers 
in the promise of the Holy Spirit; the 
compliance with these directions and 
the conversion of three thousand souls, 
who gave full proof of the sincerity of 
their change by continuing ‘ stedfast 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in the breaking of bread and 
in prayers; the deep impression made 
upon the people by this remarkable 
movement, and by the miracles wrought 
by the apostles; the spontaneous com- 
munism in the infant church; their at- 
tendance both at the temple and the 
love-feasts; and the conciliation of 
popular favor towards them — consti- 
tute an outline of the lesson. 








i, LESSON IV (Acts 3:16). “A 
Lame Man Healed.’”’ The following 
were the principal points: The cripple, 
born lame, laid according to custom at 
the Beautiful Gate of the temple to ask 
alms of the passing worshipers; his 
appeal to Peter and John; Peter's 
poverty as to money, and riches as to 
faith; his command to the cripple to 
rise and walk in Jesus’ name; the man’s 
responsive faith and instant cure; his 
entrance into the temple, ‘* walking, 
leaping and praising God; the aston- 
ishment of the people; the block- 
ade in Solomon’s Porch; and Peter’s 
sermon. 


5. Lesson V (Acts 4: 1-18). ‘* Peter 
and John before the Council.’’ Prin- 
cipal points : The interruption of Peter’s 
sermon and the arrest of himself and 
John by the priests and Sadducees; the 
sudden increase of the church to five 
thousand members as a result of the 
miracle and teaching; the arraigament 
of the apostles before the council; the 
demand of the high priest, through 
what etlicacy or name the miracle had 
been wrought; Peter's reply that 
through the name of Jesus whom they 
had crucified, but whom God had 
raised, the man had been healed; his 
further declaration that, though reject- 
ed by the builders, He was the divinely- 
appointed Messiah, there being uone 
other name under heaven whereby we 
must be saved; the astonishment of 
the council; their inability to refute 
the assertions of the apostles, with the 
lame man standing there healed; and 
the private deliberations of the council. 

6. Lesson VI (Acts 4: 19-31). ** The 
Apostles’ Confidence in God.” The at- 
tempt of the Sanhedrin to suppress all 
further preaching in Jesus’ name; 
Peter’s reply —‘* Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye” —and 
the declaration that they could not 
refrain from proclaiming what they 
had seen and heard; the release of the 
apostles; their report ‘to their own 
company” of the attitude and threats 
of the council; the prayer of the disci- 
ples to the Lord God, the Maker of 
heaven and earth who, through David's 
inspired lips, had predicted the Gentiles’ 
rage, to look upon * the threatenings ”’ 
of the rulers, and give His people bold- 
ness in preaching the Word; and the 
Assuring acknowledgment, in the shak- 
ing of the house and a fresh baptism 
of the Spirit— were the salient points 
of the lesson. 

7. Lesson VII (Act35:1-11). ** Ana- 
nias and Sapphira.” ‘The plot of Ana- 
nias and his wife to impose upon the 
apostles and the church and the abid- 
ing Spirit, by selling a piece of prop- 
erty, reserving a part of the price, and 
publicly offering the rest as the whole 
price, the motives for this deceit being 
covetousness and love of praise; the 


plot carried out by Acanias; the rebuke 
of Peter, who remonstrated with him 
for letting Satan fill his heart and) 
charged him with lying not to man but! 
to God; the immediate death of Ana-| 
nias and his hurried burial; the appear- | 
ance of Sapphira, ignorant of what had | 
happened; her fatal falsehood, death | 
and burial; and the fear which fell | 
upon the church and community at| 
these startling judgments — were the | 
principal points of the lesson. 

8. Lesson VIII (Acts 5 
‘The Apostles Persecuted.” Principal 
points: The arrest of the apostle: for 
preaching in Solomon’s Porch; their 
deliverance at night by an angel; the 
meeting of the council; their perplex- 





ity at not finding the prisoners; the | 


tidings that they were back again in 
the temple preaching; their arrest and | 
arraignment for preaching in spite of | 
prohibition and for intending to “ bring | 


Peter’s bold reply, that God must be| 
obeyed rather than man, and that they | 
were the ordained witnesses of the| 
crucified and ascended Jesus; the coun- | 
cil’s plan to kill the apostles ; Gamaliel’s | 
temporizing advice to let time deter- | 
roaine whether the accused were 
or not; and the scourgipg and dismissal | 


before the council; his daring denun- 
ciation of the hierarchy; his vision of 
the parting heavens and Jesus standing 
at the right hand of God; his ecstatic 
exclamation at what he saw; the un- 
governable rage excited by this ** blas- 
phemy;” the tumultuous rush upon 
their victim; the bloody tragedy out- 
side the city; the selection of Saul by 
the ‘* witnesses’ to take care of their 
garments; the two Christlike prayers 
of Stephen; the ead, as expressed by 
the words, ‘‘he fell asleep; the burial 
of Stephen by ‘* devout men; ”’ the per- 
secution of the church; its dispersion 
throughout Judea and Samaria, 
** preaching the Word; ” and the fierce 
zeal of Saul, the chief persecutor — 
constitute an outline of the lesson. 


10. Lesson X. Quarterly Missionary 
Lesson (Acts8: 5-25). ** Philip Preach- 
ing at Samaria.” VDrincipal points: 


of God | 


of the apostles. 
9. Lesson IX (Acts7:54-60; 8:14), | did the men care that they were here- 


“ The First Christian Martyr.” Stephen after to crawl under shelter tents, and 





The successful preaching of Pailip in 
John and the descent of the Holy Spirit; 


who had joined the ranks of the 
believers, to purchase from Peter the 
power to bestow the Holy Spirit upon 
whomsoever he might lay his hands; 
Peter’s indignant rebuke — ** Thy sil- 
ver perish with thee!” — for having 
dared to harbor the thought that the 
** gift of God” was purchasable with 
money; his further exposure of the 
sorcerer’s corruption of heart —in ** the 
gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity ” 
—and his exhortation to repentance 
and prayer for forgiveness; Simon’s 
humble request that the apostles would 
pray for him; andthe return of Peter 
and John to Jerusalem, preaching by 
the way. 


11. LEsson XI (Acts 8S: 26-40). 
‘Philip and the Ethiopian.” Philip 
directed by an angel to leave Samaria 
and go to the road that led to Gaza 
from Jerusalem; his obedience, and 
discovery of the Ethiopian eunuch, 
riding in his chariot, and reading 
Isaiah’s prophecy; the impulse from 
the Spirit to go to the chariot; the 
question, ‘* Understandest thou what 
thou readest?’’ the eunuch’s confession 
of his need of guidance and invitation 
to Philip to come up and sit with him; 
his perplexity as to the prophecy of the 
Messiah being ** led a3 a lamb to the 
slaughter ;*’ Philip’s application of the 
prophecy to Jesus; the eunuch’s con- 
version and baptism; Philip’s miracn- 
lous disappearance; the eunuch’s joy; 
and Philip’s subsequent evangelization 
of the Philistine coast from Azotus to 


Ce sarea — were the principal points of 
the lesson. 


III. Questions. 


1. From what Book and chapters were the 
lessons taken? 

2. Who wrote the Acts? To whom is the 
Book addressed ? 

3. What curious question did the disciples 
ask, and how was it answered? 

4. Describe the Ascension. 

5. What occurred at Pentecost ? 

6. Was the ‘‘sound”’ literal wind, and the 
‘*fire’’ literal flame ? 

7. What was the gift of tongues on this oc- 
casion? 

8. What is meant by being “filled with the 
Holy Ghost?’’ 

9. How did the people criticise what they 
saw and heard in the ‘‘ upper room?’”’ 

10. How were they affected by Peter's 
sermon ? 

1l. How many were converted, and what 
evidences of sincerity did they give? 

12 Was Christian communism enforced 
then? Is it required now? 

13. Describe the case of, the cripple at the 
temple gate (Lesson IV). 

14. How did Peter and John treat his ap- 
peal for alms? 

15. How do you explain his cure? 

16. How did he behave ? 

17. Who interrupted Peter’s sermon, and 
why? 

18. What accession came to the church by 
the miracle and sermon? 

19. Give the points of Peter’s defence. 

20. What fact silenced the council ? 

21. What commands were laid upon Peter 
and John? 

22. What was Peter’s reply ? 

23. What report did the apostles make to 
‘their own company,” and what followed ? 

24. What was the plot, and the probable 
motives, of Ananias and Sapphira? 

25, What precisely was their sin? 

26. What was their punishment, and why 
are not all who are similarly guilty similarly 
punished ? 

27. Define hypocrisy. 

28. Tell the story (Losson VIII) of the 
apostles’ arrest, with the circumsiances at- 
tending it. 

29. For what were they accused before the 
council? How did Peter reply? 

30. What did the council propose, and what 
changed their purpose? 

31. What was the outcome? 

32 Explain the anger of the council (L2¢- 
son 1X), and the cause of it. 

33. Tell what Stephen saw and said. 

34. Tell the story of bis martyrdom. 

35. What new persecutor came on the 
stage? 

36. What were the character, extent and 
results of this first persecution ? 

37. Tell the story of Philip and the sorcerer. 

38. What base proposal did the latter 
make? 

39. How did Peter reply and what did he 
urge? 

40. Tell the story of Philip and the eunuch. 





Samaria; the visitation of Peter and | 











WAR STORIES. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH. D. 





lV. 
A Visit to Suffolk, Va. 


O member of the Eleventh Rhode 
Island will ever forget Suffolk, 

Va. After three months of drilling, 
including some ‘ double-quick,” at 
Minor’s Hill, and three months of 


: 25-41). |guard duty to those miserable bounty 


jumpers at Convalescent, when every 
petition “to be sent to the front,” 
from the earnest, written request of 
the colonel down to the daily bawl of 


| the loudest private, ‘I want to go to 


the front,’”’ was “respectfully disap- 
proved,” every comrade remembers 
with what enthusiasm the 11th packed 


|up and started from Camp Metcalf, in 


the midst of a driving rain, with three 


| +a? ° j 
/this man’s blood” upon the rulers. | days rations in haversacks; and how, 


packed in box-cars, they were wheeled 
away to Alexandria on the morning of 
April 15, 1863. 

The regiment was called out at 2.30 
in the morning, and ordered to pack 
knapsacks and be ready to march at 
daylight. Leaving the large and airy 
Sibleys, most of them stockaded, little 


the officers that they were to sleep in 
A tents. I need not mention the dis- 
mal voyage down the Potomac in the 
old steamer ‘* Hero’’ — how the clouds 
roiled away and the sun came out on 
the trip down the river; how we 
stopped for orders at Fortress Monroe; 
how we passed the flagstaff of the 
** Cumberland ” with the remnants of 
the old flag still flying in the breeze 
just above the water’s edge; how we 
landed in Norfolk, and, after a night’s 
absence of rest on the sidewalks and in 
and on the box-cars, we reached Suf- 
folk at sunrise of the 17th. 

Camp Perry! The very name will re- 
call that picturesque little flat between 
two long gullies, and ending on the 
west in a small, elevated plateau, ad- 
mirably arranged for the regimental 
headquarters, although not quite ac- 
cording to the requirements of regular 
army engineers. Two months at the 
front under shelter tents at night, with 


the base attempt of Simon the sorcerer, | the monotouy of camp-life varied by 


an occasional ** reconnoisance in force” 
over the draw-bridge or across 
South Quay bridge, a sandy march 
under command of Gen. Corcoran to 
Carrsville and Franklin, and another 
similar march to the ** deserted house” 
and Windsor and Zuni—this experi- 
ence had prepared every man to leave 
Suffolk cordially and turn his face 
northward for Yorktown and Williams- 
burg and New York and home. 

It has been my good fortune since 
that time to spend a night and a half- 
day in Suffolk. Leaving New York one 
Tuesday morning early in July, on one 
of those swift-sailing, well-built and 
commodious iron steamers which ply 
between New York and Norfolk and 
up the James to Richmond, I had an 
easy and pleasant passage to Norfolk, 
which we reached about 6 o’clock 
Wednesday afternoon. On the voyage 
we had made the acquaintance of a 
Norfolk merchant, who had been an 
officer in the Confederate Army. 
Through his kindness in telephoning, 
immediately upon our arrival at the 
wharf in Norfolk, to the railroad agent 
at the station of the Norfolk & Suffolk, 
or Atlantic & Western Railroad, and at 
once finding a hack to take us over to 
the station, we were able to secure our 
tickets and get on board a freight train 
which left Norfolk at 7p.m. The reg- 
ular passenger train was to start the 
next day at noon. My friend and my- 
self were to go to Suffolk that night, 
and join our party on the train the next 
day at one o’clock, when they should 
come along. 

That evening’s ride from Norfolk to 
Suffolk, through the edge of the Dis- 
mal Swamp, twenty-five miles upon a 
dead level, eighteen miles of which 
was upon a straight line, and in the 
midst of a terrific storm of rain, ac- 
companied by the most brilliant light- 
ning and incessant and reverberating 
thunder, peal on peal, and peal suc- 
ceeding peal, with blinding flash and 
deafening noise, riding upon the rear 
platform of the caboosge at the end of 
the train, where each flash would, for 
an instant, light up the two parallel 
rails, which seemed to the eye to be 
leading off into eternity, and the tall 
trees, straight as arrows and all branch- 
less from the effects of a late fire which 
had burned out everything but the 
large and tall pines, lifting their scarred 
heads heavenward — surely it was the 
most weird and startling scene I have 
ever witnessed. 

Soon after leaving Norfolk we learned 
that our conductor had been a Confed- 
erate oflicer and was in Longstreet’s 
army in front of Suffolk. He was sta- 
tioned with his regiment on the South 
front, opposite Fort Union and Fort 
Dix, directly in front of the 4th Rhode 
Island. In spite of the raging storm, 
the time passed quickly as incident 
after incident relating to the siege 
came up in the course of conversation. 
The story of the raising of the siege, 
and the recall of Longstreet to help 
Lee after the battle of Chancellorsville, 
when Lee was anticipating a second 
attack from Hooker, would make a 
thrilling narrative were it properly 
told. I wonder that more of the Con- 
federate officers do not write their 
reminiscences of the war; vut I sup- 
pose they all remember that it was 
their side that lost the day. 


It is very gratifying to old soldiers 
that the Century Magazine has to such 
an extent published personal narratives 
of the great battles — narratives writ- 
ten by the leading commanders on both 
sides. It is pleasant to notice, too, 
that the example has been followed by 
other magazines, and that we have now 
fallen upon the era of campaign narra- 
tives and personal reminiscences. 

Landing at Suffolk at 9 o’clock in the 
midst of this drenching rain, we hur- 
riei off to the hotel, but a few rods 
from the station. The landlady gave 





us a good supper, and we were soon in 
the: land of dreams— my tall friend, 
six feet five, his long legs stretched out 
upon an old-fashioned field bedstead, 
with posts eight feet high; while I 
elept upon a less pretentious but equally 
ancient and equally comfortable frame- 
work in the opposite corser of the room. 

The next day was hot and sultry in 
the extreme. We took a walk out to 
the market before breakfast. While 
examining the fruit and produce, I ob- 
served a rough, savage-looking man of 
about fifty summers and sixty winters, 
with carroty hair and typical, South- 
ern, broad-brimmed slouched hat, eye- 
ing me every moment. If I went to 
one end of the market, he followed me. 
Retracing my steps, I observed him 
still near me. He did not take his eyes 
off me. Finally he approached me, 
and in a rough, gruff, snarling voice 
said: — 

‘* Stranger, do 
yere?”’ 

Looking him steadily in the eye, and 
feeling sure that he meant mischief, I 
replied, ** No, sir.” 

‘s Where yer from?” was his quick 
response. 

Visions of an incensed rebel flitted 
through my mind. Was he one of the 
old inhabitants, who remembered the 
bellum times and the Rhode Island 
troops, and did he recollect the feat- 
ures of a Yankee officer? Undoubted- 
ly this was the case. 

Now it had happened that I had 
spent July 1, Dominion Day, at St. 
John, near Montreal, where I witnessed 
the Canadian military display, which 
corresponds to our old-fashioned 
Fourth of July militia training. I had 
gone from St. John straight to St. Al- 
bans, from there to Saratoga, thence to 
New York, Norfolk and Suffolk. Hence 
I replied rather bravely: ‘‘ I am right 
from Canada, sir; have you any ob- 
jections?”’ 

‘Ob, no; prospecting? Want to buy 
some land?” 

‘+ Not afoot of land in this God-for- 
saken region.” 

‘* All right, stranger! I thought may 
be you were looking for land. [ al- 
lowed you didn’t live about yere no- 
wheres, and I’ve got some fustrate 
land to sell. Don’t you want to see 
it?” 

I told him that if I wanted any land 
I should as soon buy of him as of any- 
body, but that was entirely out of the 
question. I was only spending a few 
hours there till the next train, which 
was to carry me to Atlanta, Ga. 

‘Yer don’t say! Going away down 
to Georgy? Well, now, stranger, | 
wish I was in your boots. What a 
traveler you be! All the way from 
Canady to Georgy! ”’ 

After breakfast \we walked over to 
Camp Perry. ‘The place is just the 
same. It has evidently been plowed 
over once or twice, and been sowed 
with grain. The weeds were tall, and 
the flowers in full bloom and of great 
variety and beauty. The brook ran 
bubbling to the Nansemond on either 
flank of the old camp-ground. The 
half-barrel which Capt. Kendrick put 
in, back of his cook-house, was there, 
and a gourd (probably the identical 
one that Sergeant Simmons left there) 
was hanging on a bough near by. 
Having slaked my thirst with a good 
drink of the cool water from the gourd, 
[ climbed the bank to where the 
colonel’s quarters were. Here standsa 
neat and tasteful dwelling-house, built 
by the man who formerly lived in the 
house that was burned about a quarter 
of a mile northward from the draw- 
bridge, up near the woods. My old 
comrades will remember the place by 
the large brick chimney, through which 
had passed a shell, or solid shot, mak- 
ing a fearful hole. From here we went 
across the fields to the place where 
was formerly located Battery Mansfield. 
All this land had been planted, and 
sweet potatoes were then being dug 
from the great field adjoining Battery 
Mansfield. The grove of light pines 
far northward, which the rebels essayed 
to cut down one evening in May, 1863, 
was still standing. 

Retracing our steps, we secured a 
horse and buggy and rode over the 
draw-bridge northward through the 
woods and beyond where the rebel lines 
had been in war times. Returning from 
the north front we drove through the 
town and out by South (Juay Battery, 
over the river and up the hill westward 
about a mile, beyond where the rifle 
pits were. We found very few remind- 
ers of the war within the town, and no 
traces of it where the rebel camp had 
been. Some of the earthworks which 
surrounded the place, for instance the 
line of high breastworks which ran 
from Battery Mansfield westward and 
on southerly around to South Quay 
Battery, were still standing; and the 
immense pile of sand which was once 
the South Quay Battery was still 
there. Not one of the large forts 
which were in and near the centre of 
the town, has anything left to tell 
where it stood. The place has grown 
somewhat. There is a cotton mill, 
where coarse clothis made, in the south- 
western part of the town. After tak- 
ing the cars at 1 o’clock, when passing 
by this mill, we observed the mill 
hands running to the doors and win- 
dows to see the train go by. There is 
a large steam saw-mil!, and a cluster of 
houses adjacent, on the north side of 
the drawbridge. The old jail, the court 
house, Gen. Peck’s headquarters, and 
most of the houses on Main St., remain 
very little chang-d. 

Nowhere in the South did I have any 
hesitation in announcing myself as a 
Yankee soldier, and everywhere I was 
treated with courtesy acd respect. Es- 
pecially should I say that whenever I 
met a Confederate soldier or officer I 
found a friend, and none of them could 
do too much to oblige a former Union 
soldier or officer. The time has evident- 
ly come when there will be found, in 
many border sections, camps and gath- 
erings of the Blue and the Gray. The 
‘cruel war” was ended more than 
twenty-five years ago. Its harsher 
memories and vindictive feelings have 
been effectually effaced. The issues of 
the contest have been accepted at the 
South, and that whole section is rapid- 
ly recuperating, recovering property, 
and gaining wealth, thrift, education, 
and influence. 


you live around 


WHY I VOTED FOR MR. 
STONE. © 


G. W. KITCHIN, D. D., P. 8. A. 
Dean of Winchester. 


AM inclined to put the question thus: 

* Did I vote for Mr. Gladstone?’’ If 
ever there was @ time in which one might 
have been excused for voting for a man 
rather than for measures, it was when the 
old statesman, as full of fire and life as ever, 
unconscious of abuse, once more led his 
party to power. The very hatred showered 
on him, the lack of all chivalrousness in his 
opponents, their ill-veiled eagerness for the 
failure of his powers, their unscrupulous 
methods of party warfare, made many a 
man ‘* vote for Gladstone’’ out of a sense of 
generosity and fair play. 

The influence, however, of the old man’s 
personality, vast as it is, is less with us than 
is our earnest desire that the principles we 
hold sacred sha)! prevail in the counsels of 
the nation. We fight with ‘‘ Principles not 
Patrons’’ as our cry. And, if the truth be 
told, there are not g few points in which we 
think Mr. Gladstone's lead might have been 
clearer and more decided; and we have voted 
in hopes of a solution of many land and la- 
bor questions, still more of many social 
problems of gravest importance, on which 
his cautious and apparently unsympathetic 
attitude has been a trial to many of us. 

Why, then, did I vote for Mr. Gladstone? 
First and foremost, because 1 have tried to 
make Christianity, interpreted anew by the 
life of Christ, the foundation of my political 
faith. I cannot read the Gospels without 
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cause of peace, the cause of the brotherhood 
of men, the cause of equality before the law, 
the cause of woman, the cause of those who 
toil and are heavy laden. We treat our 
faith very badly; we make a conventional 
chamber, and label it ‘‘ sin’’ — other people’s 
sin — and into it we push all those principles 
of the Gospel which ought to guide us in the 
daily run of life; we turn the key on them, 
and destroy all their influence on our daily 
life. And so when we want leading in prac- 
tical matters, we find that our systems have 
become a barrier between us and Christ, and 
we waste on theological dogmas the saving 
truths which He meant should be applied to 
our common duties as men and citizens. To 
me Christianity is intensely practical and so- 
cial; where priest and Levite stil! pass by 
with averted face, there lies the true duty of 
man. If churches are to live they have to 
face the difficulties of the time and the de- 
velopments of social lifeand labor. We suf- 
fer terribly because we have alienated the 
wage-earner. 

Because the Liberal party to some extent 
sees this, 1 vote for it. I vote for it on the 
Irish question, for many years ago, as an 
Oxford history tutor, I was obliged to study 
the internal and external relations of States, 
and became convinced that we had long been 
going wrong in our dealings with Ireland. 
It was not then, nor should it now be,a 
party question. 

In the conflict between capital and labor I 
feel bound to side with the Liberals. The 
nbrase ought to run, capital in money, cor 
ital in brains, and capital in muscles,’’ and 
the happy solution will be when all three ele- 
ments are so fairly distributed that no room 
for a quarrel will exist any longer. Mean- 
while, I hope for a wholesome development 
ot the forces of labor, due regulation of 
hours and wages with proper regard to the 
rights of each man's independence; these 
matters are already demanding wise and 
careful handling. 

To me, however, the most important group 
of questions is that which deals with social 
life; and here there seems little hope outside 
the Liberal party. It is a pity; though 
many of the questions are essentially inde- 
pendent of party, through the action of in- 
terested motives and the guiding of party 
manegers these matters have come to bea 
part of the Liberal program; as we have 
seen clearly in the history of the temperance 
question, and especially in the action of an 
organ'zation calling itself ‘‘The Church of 
England Temperance Scciety.’’ 

It is because of my hopes for the solution 
of some of these social questions that lama 
warm Liberal. We want tho wage-zarner to 
have better provision for his old age; we 
want a reform in the Poor law; we want 
better houses for the laborers to live in, not 
buts which defy the laws of health and mo- 
ra\ity; we believe that every man should be 
unmolested, whatever views he may hold, 
and be able to give weight to his views with- 
out hindrance at the polls; we hold that the 
vote ought to represent each person’s con- 
science and opinion; that no one should, 
when of full age and standing, be without 
it, nor any one have more than one person’s 
share of it. I hold, too, that this is as true 
of women as of men, and that the weight of 
the female vote will be thrown into the scale 
in favor of peace, temp2rance, and morality, 
whatever may be the result of it on our party 
organizations. I repudiate the degrading 
doctrine that only those should vote who can 
fight for their vote: such a doctrine is a long 
step backwards towards the barbarous 
‘‘ might makes right”’ theory of human life. 


The peacefal solution of the quarrels of 
men or nations is the true solution; we de- 
sire to strengthen the bonds of both imperial 
and international amity. We want educa- 
tion to be improved as well as universal; we 
desire the religious and moral side of it to be 
strengthened, and the family life to grow 
more real and more happy. We are deter- 
mined to resist the horrible attacks of vice 
and cruelty on the purity and happiness of 
our women and children. Lastly —and per- 
haps this is the most pressing matter of all 
—we call for a stern and popular control 
over the deadly drink traffic. 

These are some of the matters on which 
we, the crotchet party, are convinced that the 
fature welfare of the State depends; and be- 
cause I see that the best of the Liberal party 
do care for these things, | have always been 
a supporter of Mr. Gladstone. — Nineteenth 
Century. 











SORES iN 5 <2 
Mrs. Amanda Paisley 


For many years an esteemed communicant of 
Trinity Episcopal church, Newburgh, N. Y., 
always says ** Thank You” to Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. She suffered for years from Eczema 
and Serefuala sores on her face, head and 
ears, making her deaf nearly a year, and affect- 
ing her sight. To the surprise of her friends 


f1ood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has effected a cure and she can now hear and 
see as wellasever. For full particulars of her 
case send to C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Hooop’s PILLS are hand made, and are per- 
fect in condition, proportion and appearance. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., 


PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 


Fairbank's Gold Dust Washing Powder. 
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= 
HEBNIA OR RUPTUR 


Hernia er Rapture and 
on application. 


Y’S HARD-RUBBER TRUSSE 
‘ il retain the most dificult forms of HERNIA or BUPTURE w 
comfort and safety, thereby completing a radical 


unpleasantness, being Light, Cool, Cleanly. 


and always, reliable. The correct and skillful mechanical treatment! « 
E A SPECIALTY. 
2% Years Rererences :—Projs. S. D. Gross, D. Hayes Agnew, Willard Parker, W. H. Pancoast, Vr. Thoms 
G. Morton, and Surgeon-Generals of the U.S. Army and Navy. Our “Mechanical Treatment of 
Price List,”’ with illustrations and directions for self-measurement, maii: 
I. B. SEELEY & CO., 25 


EITHER IN PERSON OB BY MAIL. 


South llth Sirect, PHILADELPHIA PA. 





Your druggist does not 
spread his plasters or gela- 
tine-coat his pills. He knows 
that such work is better done 
in a factory. 

Some try to make an Emul- 
sion of cod-liver oil; but they 
cannot make one like Scott’s 
Emulsion—they’'ll find it out 
some day. 

There is no secret in what 
it is made of; there is a 
knack in making it. That 
knack is Scott’s Emulsion, 

There is a book on CARE- 
FUL LIVING that you ought to 
read. Shall wesendit? Free. 





Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oi!—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 
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TO EXPEL 
SCROFULA 


from the system, 
take 


AYER'S | 
Sarsaparilla 


the standard 
blood-purifier and 
tonic. It 

Cures Others 
will cure you. 











Witch 


Cream 


a matchless 
toilet article. 


‘Takes the 


hre out of 


Sunburn. 


me For sale by Druggists. 
fr » and 25 cent bottles. 
SAY > Small size by mail,35c. 
— ) Sample by mail, roc. 
. H. & J. Price, 
Salem, Mass. 











SHORNS suADe ROLLERS 






Beware of Imitations. 
NOT on 
ANJTOGRAPH LABEL 
OF AND GET 
HE GENUINE 


CUHARTSHORN 


AARON R. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
THE ZIMMERMAN 


FRU UT sescericne 


Differentsizes & prices. Illustrated Catalogue free 
THEBLYMYER IRON WORKS CO., Cincin. O 
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Boston & Portsmouth §. S. Co. 


SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 
No 430 Atlantic Av., Beston, 


STEAMER 


JOHN BROOKS 


— FOR — 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


— AND — 


PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton and Old Crchard Beach«s 
Portiana, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipisew 
gee, and all points NORTH and EAST. 


Leave Boston, week days, 9.00 A. M.; Sunday:, 
}¢.30 A. M. 

Fare, Boston to I-les of Shoals, 75 cents. Ex 
cursion tickets, good for return trip only on det 
of issue, $1.10; children under 12 vears of age, 5 
cents. Boston to Port mouth, $1.00. 

Rates to other points s nt upon application. ani 
are guaranteed lower than by any other line. 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


— FOR — 


SALEM WILLOWS and BEVERLY 


Leave Boston, week days, *10.30 A. M., 6.25 P. M 
Sundays, *10.45 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

Leave Beveriy, week days, 7.05 A.M., *3,00 P. 
Sundays, 8 A. M., *3.45 P. M. 


*Stops at Salem Willows, leaving 15 minutes later 
FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 


| FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 


Freight forwarded to Salem end Beverly at low 
rat's. The Isies of Shoals are private property, 
and the proprietors wii! not allow any Intoxicaten 


} or otherwise disorderly person to land upon the 


| islands. 
Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 
Washington St., and atthe wharf. 
V.E PEARSON, W. A. McCR LLIS, 
General Mgr. General Agt. 





| BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABW*® 
For Sale by Grocers Generally. 


D, $, WILTBERGER, 223 N. 20d St., PHILADELPHIA, i's 


i 
pleasure. 6,7" and § per cont first mor’ 
gages with SINKING FUND behind the 


Convertib): into Other securities 
afest of all investments. Our forms are co; 
righted, & Picture of the Security is attached and ce: 





} 








tified to, Hence you can see the investment and se!+ 
it incalligent! . Write THE NORTH AMERIC-.- 
FINANCE OOMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn, 





EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital,$2,049,550. Sarplas,$800,00¢ 
Assets, $14,074,813 56, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
Returning from 3 3-4 to 6 per cent. 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS 
Valuable Book about Investments sent on 


ie Application. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall Street. LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St, AMSTERDAM. 


PHILA., Cor, 4th & Chestnut Sts, BERLIa 


UNITED STATES 
REALTY CoO., 


$100 PER SHARE. 


Authorized capital, $2,000,000 Invests only i 
mproved Busin ess Property in growing cities 


EARNS & PAYS 


iQuarteri y dividends (by coupon ft) atthe rs. 


SIX PER CENT. 


Eg. B. PHILLIPS, President, 
WM. APPLETON RUBT, Treasurer, 
Hon. J Q. A. BRACKETT, Counse) 
Call or write for circulers. 
‘fice 409 Excha nge Building, bosion, Mare 

















CAMP-MEETING MUSIC 


ASA HULL’S NEW PRAISE BOOK 


GLEANINGS 


OF SACRED 8O0NG. 

Just Issued, $3.60 per doz, S30per b.u: 41. 
By Mail, 35 Cents per Copy. 

This is the largest 30-cent book ever publis! +« 

having about four times as much avatlable musi as 

found in the average praise books that sel! for ii. t 





rice. 

est Young People’s Praise Kook Ex‘ rir, 
Order a trial lot, use them one month,and f rt 
satisfactory return them at our expense. end we 
will refunc the amount received. Address. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
q CINCINNATI, O., 0. 8. A. 

Best Grade Pure Copper and Tin 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
Best Wheel and Retary Yoke i ings. 

Price & Terms free. Name this Journal. 
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A Small 
Quantity of 


LiebigCompany's 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved & Economic Cooker 
Makes cheapest, purest and best Beef Tea. 


























MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELIS 


For Churches, Schools, ete. Chir 
and Peals. For more than halfac+: ' 








CHURI ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACT 


ici BELLS? 


ury noted for superiority over othere . 
PUREST COPPER AN 


Ria¢ 
TLE. 
for Price an 


Send d Sree ST 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE. * 


$ AND HEAD RUISES CORE 
DEAR etc ree 
te F, Hanon. te Denn CY, Write for bosk of proots F REE 








hine Habit Cured in lv 


Mo 
OPIUM ie? sete. See ost 





eure of ail curable 
8. Impervious to meisture, may be used in bathing; and plting 
perfectly to the form of body, are worn without inconvenience by the 
youngest child, most delicate lady, or the laboring man, avoiding allseur, 
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Lion's Herald 


FOR THE YEAR 1893. 


Fifteen Months for 
One Subscription. 


A SPECIAL ADVANTAGE 1S AGAIN 
OFFERED 


New Subscribers. 


The paper will be sent from October 1 the 
remainder of the year free to all New 
Subscribers who subscribe for One 
Year. 

When the full amount of the subscription 
price ($2.50) is received their paper will be 
credited to Jan. 1, 1894. 

Those who wish to subscribe, and do not find 
it convenient to pay now, can order the 
paper et once (that they may have the full 
benefit of the three months offered free), 
and forward the money between this and 
Jan. 1. 





We hope every minister will announce 
this offer to his congregation, 


and secure a large number 
of new subscribers be- 


fore October Ist. 

Will each reader of the paper inform his neigh- 
bor, who may not be a subscriber, of our 
offer? Zion's HERALD should be read io 
every Methodist family in New England. 


From no other source can 
an equal amount of good 
reading be obtained 
for so little money. 

The paper contains an average of Forty-two 
columns of reading matter per week, and 
costs only 5 cts. per number. 

Each issue contains a large amount of fresh 
editorial matter, and also articles froma 
great variety of pens, affording the most 
valuable information upon all the impor- 
tant topics of the day. 


Specimen Copies Free. 


All letters relating to the subscription de- 


* oe + 
wt oc 


“Rt Hall be 


responding secretary, Cincinnati, O. 





Rust Hall, Rust University, Holly Springs, Miss. 


This magnificent new building is now completed outside. 
needed to finish inside, heat and furnish. Friends of Christian education are asked,to help. 
Send money to President C. E. Libby, Holly Springs, Miss., or to Rev. J. C. Hartzell, cor- 


Ten thousand dollars are 








=— Death, at Scituate, of Dr. T. W. Parsons, the 
venerable poet, and translator of Dante. 

— Thirty cases of typhoid fever in Somerville. 

— Deaths continue on board the quarantined 
vessels in New York. 

— Dirty water, polluted by the refase from an 
immigrant camp entering the Elbe, the cause of 
the cholera in Hamburg; 889 new cases in that 
city Saturday, and 277 deaths. 

— The Columbus statue arrives at quarantine, 
New York, from Italy; the sculptor, Russo, 
comes with it. 





THE CONFERENCES. 

(Continued from Page 5.) 
of pleasure were not inconsistent with genuine 
devotion. A tent was pitched as a League 
headquarters. It was handsomely decorated 
with League colors, and much information 
was imparted on League work. One of the 
results of the League enthusiasm was seen in 
that preliminary steps were taken for the 
erection of an Epworth Hall at Sterling 
where the League meetings can be held in the 
future, and also to serve as a League head- 


quarters. The Sterling League is sure to be 
a feature of this grand old grounc. Young 
people are coming tothe front to stand in the 
places made vacant by the saints of other 
days. It would not take a prophet to name 
some of them today, but I will leave that 
work for some one who will write the history 





partment of the paper, or on other business, 
should be addressed to 


A.S. WEED, Publisher, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Review of the dWeek. 


Tuesday, August 30. 
Eleven sailors drowned by the wreck of the 
British bark “‘ Newfield.” 
~ Portugal to sell some of her colonies to pay 
her debts. 








~ Redfern, Alexander & Co., of London, fail 
for $1,000,000. 
— More Homestead men arrested. 
The cholera secures a foothold in kngland. 
— Big wheat crop in Manitoba. 
— Heavy demands on railroads to transport 
grain crop eastward. 
Frands discovered in the N. Y. Custom 
Hou-e by underweighing sugar. 
More receivers appointed for local divisions 
of the Iron Hall. 


Wednesday, August 31. 


— Mre. John A. Logan offers to raise $1,000,000 
for the American University. 

Hugh O’Donnell, the Homestead leader, 
und+r bail to enawer charges of conspiracy and 
aggravated riot. 

— The Supreme Court ties up the funds of the 
Iron Hall. 
A myegnificent coaching parade 
Conway. 
- The cholera still spreading in Europe. 
-- Hovey victor in the national tennis tourney. 
-- Four incoming Atlantic steamers quaran- 
tined by the health officers. 

Trains begin to run between Jaffa and 

Jerusalem. 
~ Prof. Wood's testimony at Fall River favors 
Miss Borden. 
— U.8.S8.‘* Concord” to go to Venezuela. 


Thursday, September 7. 


— President Harrison visits Whitelaw Reid, 
and then goes to Washington. 

— Unexpected re-opening of the famous An- 
dover case; another trial of Prof. E. C. Smyth. 

— Death of George William Curtis. 

— Campbell beats Hovey and retains the na- 
tional tennis championship. 

— Cholera brought to New York on steamer 
“*‘ Moravia;” 22 deaths from the disease en route. 

— Gladstone has a narrow escape from being 
killed by an infuriated cow which attacked him 
on his estate. 

— John L. Stoddard, the lecturer, starts on his 
tour round the world. 

— President Harrison returns to Washington 
to take precautionary measures against cholera 
in this country. 


at North 


Friday, September 2. 


— Veseels from foreign porte carrying immi- 
grants to be quarantined for twenty days, by 
order of the President. 

— Lizzie Borden committed to jail to await 
action by the grand jury. 

— Death of Keziah Randall, of Mattapoisett, 
aged 103. 

Fast mail train wrecked on the Hudson 
River railroad; three deaths. 

— Retaliation toll of 20 cents per ton on Cana- 
dian produce passing through 8t. Mary’s Falls 
canal put into operation. 

~ Archbishop Ireland of Minnesota to be 
made a cardinal, probably. 

~ Decrease of the public debt during August, 
$2,250,000. 

-- The Inman Company decides to take no 
steerage passengers during September. 

~ A Lake disaster; 26 persons perish off Au 
Sable banks, Mich., by the breaking in two of the 
steamer “ Western Reserve,” bound for Cleve- 
land, O. 

- Twenty-five lives lost in a Belgian mine. 

Sealers in Bering Sea seized by Russian 
gunboats. 

- William Lively, an East Pepperell farmer, 
shoots his wife, and then kills himself. 

— A“ Columbian Sunday ”’ proposed on Octo- 
ber 16. 


Saturday, September 3. 


— British colors hoisted over the Gilbert 
Islands. 

— Death rate from cholera increasing in Mos- 
cow; 150,000 deaths thus far in Russia. 

— Hon. James W. Patterson, superintendent 
of Public Instruction in New Hampshire, elected 
to the chair of rhetoric and oratory in Dart- 
mouth. 

The Mount Etna eruption increasing in 
violence. 

= Fifteen persons killed and many injured by 
the collapse of a building in process of erection 
in Constantinople. 

= The Moorish rebels submit to the Sultan’s 
authority. 

~ Several strikers arrested at Homes ead. 

— The last lot of twenty-one Jersey City ballot- 
box stuffers 
Judge Lippincott. 


Monday, September 5. 


~ John G. Whittier critically ill with acute 


diarrhea. 


— Prof. Bernard Moses elected president of the 


University of California. 


sentenced to imprisonment by } 


of Sterling a quarter of acentury hence. We 
| can sum it all up in the old expression, ‘‘ The 
| best of ail is the Lord is with us.’ 


GeorGeE 8. Butters. 





Springfield. — Rev. and Mrs. L. H. Dor 
| chester have returned from a month's rest at 
North Cbatham. Mr. Dorchester preached 
lat St. Luke’s on Sept. 4. 


Laurel Park. — The weather the first three 
days of the camp-meeting was delightful, and 
| the attendance correspondingly good. The 
| rain the last half of the week thinned out 
| the attendance, but did not dampen the spir- 
| itual ardor. Presiding Eider Thorndike con- 
| ducted the meeting in an able manner, and 
|the sermon by Editor Parkhurst on Friday 
| was greatly evjoyed. ; HAZEN, 


| 
| Springfield District. 





MAINE CONFERENCE. 
Portiand District. 


That report! Does it pay? We think so. 
| The army has a reserve and a grand reserve, 
| and thereis strength in a good backing any- 
; where. In pursuance of instructions from 
| the Conference, the presiding elders sent a 
| circular to the pastors, calling for a report in- 
cluding fifteen subjects and questions. At the 
| close of the next quarter it will bea matter 
of interest to learn the success of the canvass 

for Zion's HERALD. With these reports, in 
| addition to visitation, the presiding elders 
| can bring their districts under their view and 
| see about what every church is doing at the 
}same time. One caourch is encouraged by 
| the success of another, and to the doubter’s 
| saying, ‘‘It can’t be done,’ we can respond, 
«* It is done.”’ 

Twenty-four reports have been received, 

and others may arrive. We appreciate the 
co-operation of the brethren. We follow the 
order of the questions. Under the subject: 
‘* Report the supreme work, the salvation of 
souls,” 13 charges report some penitently 
seeking Christ. They are as follows: Ber- 
wick ; Biddeford; Bowery Beach ; Goodwin's 
Millis ; Kezar Falis ; Ogunquit and Maryland 
Ridge ; Portland, Congress St,; Portiand, 
West End; Saco; South Portland; West- 
brook ; Woodford’s, and York. 
Charges that plan special meetings with 
their own forces in early autumn are Bidde- 
ford, Congress St., Westbrook, and York. The 
pastors at Kezar Falls and Cornish plan to 
join forces immediately after the Ministerial 
Association, and the Cornish Churca specially 
desires that the Preachers’ Meeting to be 
held there may be a season of spiritual power. 
Eliot plans a grove-meeting in addition 
to the regular work. Those looking for re- 
vival work by the regular means are Gorham, 
West End, South Portiand and Woodford's. 

The third call is for a ‘‘ report of the serv- 
ices of any Jaymen of your charge in evan 
gelistic, charitable, or temperance work.’’ The 
returns relating to this subject would not fil] 
a very large basket. Perhaps the foot-tal 
word ‘‘ laymen” should have been excluded. 
It is well-known that on our charges not 4 
few women are doing temperance work, and 
the pastor at Westbrook under this call re- 
ports faithfal work of women in visitation 
and other Christian service, and a layman of 
Pine Street reports temperance work of Mrs. 
Fernald and other good women; but where 
are the sisters of the other thirty-three 
charges? Alas! The presiding elders should 
have prepared a better circular. 

«What is done for the instruction and 
conversion of children?’’ Returns as fol- 
lows: Alfred, work in Sunday-school and 
League; Berwick, weekly children’s meeting ; 
Biddeford, catechism Sunday, instruction in 
Bible and Christian life weekly; Bowery 
Beach, pastoral care; Cornish, Sunday-school 
and Junior League; Goodwin’s Mills, a 
children’s class; North Gorham, children’s 
sermon; Gorham, School Street, Sunday- 
school and League; Hollis Centre, Junior 
League Saturday afternoon. Ogunquit and 
Maryland Ridge, Sunday-school; Pine Street, 
children’s class; West End, seeking the chil- 
dren in Sunday-school and in the home, and 
in all the church services preaching to them 
especially; Saco, Junior League and chil- 
dren’s class, where endeavor is put forth 
weekly for the salvation of souls; South 
Eliot, children well instructed in the Sunday- 
School; Congress St., Junior society under a 
good leader doing excellent work; South 
Portland, special primary department in Sun- 
day-school; Westbrook, Junior League and 
Sunday-school, and personal effort; Wood- 
ford’s, pulpit, League, and Sunday-school; 
York makes a specialty of blackboard work 
with lessons. Improvement is evident, yet 
more is needed. The charges are pressing to 
the front inthis work. There are many who 
by exercising their gifts might win the chil- 
dren and shine as the stars. 

‘*Is there any missionary exercise, how- 


| 
| 


— 





ever simple, attending the missionary offering 
made by the Sunday-school?’’ Alfred reports 
“Yes,” and West End, “‘ Missionary papers 
distributed, and talk given by the pastor, is 
our plan.’”” Some will improve on this line 
forthwith. If a Sunday-school Missionary 
Society means a thought, or a song, or 
prayer, or recitation, to go with the penny, 
then our Sunday-schools are missionary so- 
cietiee by the skin of their teeth. 

Quite a number of charges have received 
members in full and on probation. We,omit 
enumeration for the present. It is a matterof 
interest to know the percentage of members 
and probationers who attend class. The 
charges that have 25 per cent. or more are as 
follows: Bowery Beach, Cornish, Eliot, Gor- 
ham, North St., Hollis Centre, Congress St., 
West End, Saco, Woodford’s and York, 
Those that have 15 per cent. or more, not in- 
cluded in the above: Biddeford, Kennebunk, 
South Portland, and Westbrook. 

With rainy Sabbaths and vacation, the 
Sunday-schools have not been favored, but 
there has been some increase at Alfred, Gor- 
ham, North St., Kezar Falls, Oongress St., 
West End, Westbrook, East Deering and 
York. 

Most charges have taken collections, and 
some as Many as four. Some make a canvass 
of the church, and others a subscription in 
the church followed up by house-to-house 
visitation. Nearly every one means to leave 
no blank spaces in the Minutes. 

Resides the churches that were in Class 1 
of the missionary column last year, others 
mean to reach it, and among them Cornish, 
Kezar Falis, Kennebunk, Congress St., West 
End and Knightviile ; and uniess some spe- 
cial obstruction fails into the track of this 
year, many can doit with a good pian worked 
with energy and followed out in detail. 

This thought has Deen expressed in Confer- 
ence: Relieve us of the domesiic collection, 
ard we will take a good position in the mis- 
sionary line. Now is our chance. P. 








An Urgent Word. 


REV. G. R. PALMER. 


Are any beginning life, let them write at 
the head of the list of indispensable supplies, 
first, the Bible, second, Zion's HERALD. For 
supplemental use we may have the classic 
but frigid essay, the ever-changing discussions 
of science, and the effasions of specialists, but 
for every-day living we need iirst and last the 
HeERALD’s bill of fare. 

The family needs its moral force, which in 

a month may not be obvious; but as a few 
globules of sugar dropped in the contents of a 
cup slowly dissolving give to the drink a 
delicious flavor, so the precious truths from 
God and the recital of the achievements of 
Methodism have a transforming influence 
upon the character. 
The absence of the Heravp is specially 
conspicuous in the home of an official mem- 
ber of the church. The least such officer 
can do that will be creditable to him- 
self will de to subscribe for it, pay for it, 
read it, commend it, and give it a place 
of honor upon his centre table. As a 
hunter without ammunition meeting a bear, 
as a soldier without rifle or rations facing a 
foe, 80 is an official member of the Methodist 
Church without Zion's Heratp. He should 
feel it a point of honor, duty and privilege to 
keep his family name on its roll of honor, 
and help to enforce that section of the un- 
written code of New England Methodism 
which deciares that cfficial position in the 
church means Zion's HERALD in the home. 
Revivals, missions, enterprise, charity, purity, 
security — what good thing has not a friend 
and advocate in this weekly visitor to our 
homes? 





That Wilbur Fisk Number. 





Zion's HeRaLD, under its present editor, 
Dr. Charles Parkhurst, is one of the health- 
iest and most wholesome papers that comes 
to thie office. It is edited with energy and 
spirit, and on many important subjects it 
takes the lead. Last week’s issue was an in- 
stance where a splendid service was rendered 
to one of the chief leaders in New England 
Methodism, Dr. Wilbur Fisk, who did more 
to stamp incipient Methodism with a stirring 
character in the early half of this century in 
these communities than any one else. It isa 
good thing to keep the memories of the leaders 
fresh, and though Wilbur Fisk died as early 
as 1839, he had lived to such a purpose that 
he is still an intellectual influence among the 
Methodists today.— Boston Herald. 





lt was a happy thought on the part of the 
editor of Zion's HERALD to give his readers 
a symposium on Wiibur Fisk, and to make 
his paper this week a Wilbur Fisk memorial 
edition on the centennial anniversary of his 
birth. This is all the more so since the biog- 








A pure cream of tartar powder. 


Used in the U. S. Army and by 
teachers of Cookery. 

Cleveland’s is the standard, it never 
varies, it does the most work, the best 
work and is perfectly wholesome. 





THE E. & S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE 
has been imitated, but never equalled. 
Price lists free on application to 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, N. Y 








raphy of this great pioneer and leader of the 
educational movement bas never been ade- 
Prof. Holdich’s work con- 
material, but it is 

and Prof. Prentice’s 

work is more notable for faults than for ex- 
cellences. The tributes and characteriza- 
tions which Dr. Parkhurst has called forth 
are appreciative, and at the same time just. 
They give us a better pen-picture of the man, 
the scholar, the educator, the devout Christian 
r, of the man to whom American Meth- 
odism owes more than to any other that has 


ever before appeared. — Traveller. 


—_—— 


Z1on’s Heracp of this week is known as 
the Wilbur Fisk number. This great man is 
indissolubly connected with New England 
and American Methodism, as the fundament-_ 
al;and most ent factor in the educa- 
tional work of the church. Much extra) 
thought and toil have been put upon the 
issue, and it is of general interest to Method- 
ists. While this issue 1s specially pleasing, 
every number of the paper is helpful to all 
Christians whether Methodists or of other 
creeds. — Webster Times. 








The current number, Aug. 31, of Zion's 
HERALD, the Eastern organ of the Methodist | 
Episcopal Church, has a series of well-pre 

and exceedingly interesting papers on 

ilbur Fisk, by Abel Stevens, D. D., Rev. 
Wn. Rice, D. D., President Wm. F. Warren, | 
of Boston University, Prof. George Prentice. | 
Rev. E. C. Bass, D. D. and many otherr. | 
These articles are to celebrate the one bun.- | 
Gredth anniversary of the birth of Wilbur 
Fisk, the first president of Wilbraham Acad- 
emy, and the first Methodist preacher of the 
Eastern States who had the advantage of a 
college education. We commend this week’s 
number of this able yy to the attention 
of our Methodist and other readers who 
wish to know more concerning the fathers of 
Methodism in this country. The paper has a 
fine portrait of Mr. Fisk. — Fall River Moni- 








tor. 





Mr. Epitor: The thanks of the educators | 
of the church are due you for the excellent 
presentation of Wilbur Fisk given in the last 
number of Zion’s HERALD. It is to be hoped | 
that it may awaken in parents and young 
people a new interest in Christian education. | 
Our preachers, also, ought to be aroused to | 
the importance of looking after the young | 
people in their charges and urging them to| 
attend our schools. The importance of the 
HERALD, as thus conducted, to the young | 
people, the preachers, the schools, and the | 
church in general, is manifest. The ‘ people 
called Methodists ’’ would make a fatal mis- 
take were they to underestimate the value of | 
education as a conservative and aggressive 
force in the land. E. M. Smiru. 

Kent's Hill, Me. 

| 





Mr. Epiror: Your Wilbur Fisk number 
Was @ peculiar inspiration. As 1 move about 
the scenes consecrated by his presence in | 
former years, the peculiar impress of his gen- | 
tle nature is still upon us. I thank you that 
you have introduced Wilbur Fisk to the 
young people of New England. Just such | 
work as this makes Zion s HERALD! mighty 
evangelical, educational force in our region. | 
It ought to be a part of the curriculum of all 
our schools and firesides. Our school is 
opening auspiciously, with a larger attend- 
ance of young ladies than usual, and with 
the old-time moral enthusiasm. { 

Wa. R. NEWHALL. | 

Wilbraham, Mass. 





Mr Epiror: Allow me to congratulate you 
upon the Wilbur Fist edition of the HeRraLp. 
I have read ali that you have published con- 
cerning that great and good man. No one, 
so it seems to me, can read it without being | 
inspired toa purer and nobler life. Among | 
the first biographies read in my boyhood was | 
that of Dr. Fisk. Now that I have been so | 
long identified with the educational work of | 
the church, his wonderful caseer in this field | 
is doubly interesting to me. ‘The special | 
editions of your paper, with which we are | 
favored from time tu time, seem to me most} 
admirable. 1 am sure that the HERALD was 
never in this section more eagerly read than 
atthe present time. You are making a live, 
vigorous and earnestly religious sheet. May 
God bless you more and more in your great 
work! Francis D. BLAKESLEE. 

East Greenwich Academy. 








Mr. and Mrs. G. F. D. Paine have just re- 
turned from a tour of the world which occt- 
pied one year. They are in the best of health 
and report a most enjoyable trip, which in- 
claded Japan, China, Ceylon, Egypt, Pales 
tine, Syria, Turkey, Greece, and the principal 
places of interest in Europe. 





Jellies, Jams, anda Preserves. 
What to preserve? and how todoit? are 
questions satisfactorily answered in ‘* Ayer's 
Preserve Book.’ Recipes for the newest, 
most delicious, and, at the same time, eco 
nomical jams, jellies, and preserves are con 
tained in this book. All practical, having 
been tested by one of the most noted culinary 
authorities and housekeepers of the day. 
Ayer’s Preserve Book mailed to any address 
on receipt of atwo-cent stamp by J. C. Ayer 
& Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Characteristics of Hood’s Sarsaparilia: The 


largest sale, the most merit, the greatest cures 
Try it, and realize its benefits, 








False Economy. 


Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles ef 
food because cheaver than standard goods. Infant« 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. Iti: a fact 
that the Gail Borden “* Eagle” Braod Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and 
druggist keep it. 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tarter baking Powder. High- 

est of all in leavening strergth. — Latest 

United States Government Food Report. 
Roya Baxkine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 








Young America 
Long Distance Safety 


excels all others in lightness, strength, 
and durability. It isa triumph of Ameri- 
can ingenuity, simple in construction 
and wonderfully effective. Its beauty at- 
tracts the eve, while its general wearing 
qualities make it the best possible ma- 
chine for the young people from 6 to 16 
years of age, for whom it is constructed. 
OUR ART CATALOGUE 


ives full detailed description of both the 
Bows’ and Girls’ patterns, and is sent 
Free of charge to all applicants. 


The ‘ountvisessce $15 Safety 
Is manufactured and exclusively sold by 


BRADSHAW MFG. CO. 
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If you will buy one of our Combination Boxes of “Sweet Home” 
Soap and Toilet Articles. 


You MusT HAvE SOAP-It is an absolute necessity—the only 
shall buy it; we make it a decided object for you to buy of us—direct from factory to com 


sumer, and save all middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. 


REMEMBER, “Sweet Home” Family Soap is an extra fine pure Soap, 
On account of its firmness and purity ea 


tallow and vegetable oils. 
the work of common cheap soaps. 

OUR ComBINATION Box contain 
Articles made, and will give satisfaction 


8 a large supply of the best Soa 
to the most fastidious person. 


in this country, having a capacity of fifteen million pounds a year. 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


is a “thing of beauty " and will be “a joy forever” to all who possess one. 
designed, complete in appointments, a niodel piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of 
ten homes lack—a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, studying, drawing, etc., 


etc., which will be used and appreciated | 


It is made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rul! 
It stands five (5) feet high, is two and a half (2s 
It is a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book shelves,a 
shelf for bric-a-brac, seven gece holes for papers, compartments for fetter paper, ink, os 

I with the gifts 
ll be grateful to us for adding a 


EACH BOX CONTAINS 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (ful! size) 
“SWEET HOME ” Family Soap, 


enough to last an average family one year. 

Ir BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Won- 
Discovery ! 
Boiling or Rubbing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 


mings. 
inches deep. 
When placed in 


our home, filled with be 


of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you wi 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 


aod if after 30 days’ trial 
youare not convinced that the 
goods are all we claim, will 
refund your money without 
comment, simply on receipt 
of your request, and no charge 
will be made for what you have used and we will 
Box and Desk away at our own expense. 


HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 


new pleasure to your life. 


ORDE 
TO-DAY 


take the 


hbbhbbbbobobobebobobhbobebbbbbbhbbbhboboaebbobhboobb&& 


xy Every member of the family. 


»0ks which you prize, and ornamente: 


derful 





beautiful Desk. 


in persect condition, 


goes from the nearest warehouse, 


one dollar. 


hab bb bh bbhbhoaeobe®> 


Send all orders direct 





ee eb be be be be be he be he he bi ha he he hi he hi he he hi i he he hi hi he hi he 


house nearest you, so delivery will be prompt 
not pay fsreightsand cannot possibly afford to, giving 
such an immense bargain as we do, but as each order 


> . 
> 4 
> 4 
> 4 
» 4 
: large cities, and your order will be silled from the ware- : 
> . 
a ‘ 
p 4 
: Jreight on Boxand Desk our customers pay is less than > 
> 4 
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We do 


we find the average 


One Box (1- 
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to BUFFALO, N.Y. 








Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company, 
Genticmen—You may ship me another ( 
Home Soap at once. 


Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentiemen :—I take pleasure in stating 
years we have usedin my household th 
* Combination Boxes” with the 
give ; during this time we have not had 
laundry, household or Yt 
my family ; we have found the extras all 
and I consider the entire outfit a most ex 
are at liberty to use this letter as vou thi: 
(Signed) 


Sunday School Sec’y and 1 


” 


My Dear Mr. Larkin: 


hehted with their exquisite quality. The 
pecially pleasing and Lintend to adopt 


HELENE 
Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry 


: Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, 
United States. 
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READ THESE! 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY IN AMERICA, 
111 Reade Street, New York. 


hisis my fifth order so you may safely as- 
sume I am pleased with the liberal way you have always treated 


, me. You can make such use of my testimonial, as to the excellency 
of your goods, as you desire. 
MRs. (GENERAL) B 
150 FIFTH AVE. 


various extras, ctc., 


r toilet use. he goods 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 23. 
have thoroughly tested your various toilet articles and am de- 


incerely yours, 
MODJESK A, (Countess Bozenta.) 
We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home 
Soap for many years and still order at regular intervals, also Bank of 


Also R. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. 


One 
fully Pl 
and Lips. 

One Bottle 
Preserves the 

One Packet 
Lasting. 


One Stick N 


June Ist, 1892. 
‘ombination Box of Sweet 


ALLINGTON BOOTH. 
» NEW YORK, June 9th. 


that during the past three 


ree of your Sweet llome 
which you 


to buy any other soap for 
t to 


nised, 


You 


are very puiensing 
that you have p 
cellent inve 
ik best. 

JESSE L. HURLBUT, 
*rincipal of the C. L. 8. C 





stunent. 


> handkerchief perfume is 
it exclusively. 


Clews & Co., Bankers, New 
, or any other B 


FACT 


inker in the 
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and Ca 




















Perhaps a more stylish Sideboard 
than this has sometimes been seen in 
Boston, although we doubt it. It fair- 
ly opens the eyes of all visitors to the 
wonderful advance in furniture de- 
signing. 

Itis as ‘** light as air ’ inappearance, 
and from this peculiarity is admirably 
suited to the smallest of dining rooms. 

There are some designs which art has 
lifted above the approach of a yard- 
stick, and we prefer to let the chara) 
of this Sideboard speak for them- 
selves. 

Merely to see it is to experience a 
sensation of genuine pleasure. It is 
one of those accidents of art, an inspi- 


question is where you 


made from refine! 
cake will do double 


and finest Toilet 
fe have been man- 
ufacturing Soaps for over 17 years, and operate one of the largestand best equipped plants 


It is artistically 


ed antique finish, with brass trim- 
feet wide and ten and a half (104) 


One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, , 
delicious perfume. 
One Box (1- 
A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap.... 


] ‘¢ 
asant, 


English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, Delight- 


> teeth, hardens the gt 


Over Ten Thousand persons who have used “SWE! 
HOME’’ Svap for several years have 


Seneca, Heacock, 


~p 


Has no superior. 


How to Wash Clothes Without 


peticaTe, refined, 
Most popular and lasting made. 


4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap 


4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. 


Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Han 


Modjeska Tooth Powder...... 


weetens the breat 


Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Regnea. 


apoleon Shaving Soap............ 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately - . $11.00 
DESK if Bought of Dealer. --..--....-- 


All for $10.00 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


INCORPORATED 16 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


become 
Stockholders in our Company, 


Larkin Soap hifg, Co. 


ORIES: 


rroll Sts. 


BUFFALO, N. Y, 


A AAAAAAADAAAAAAAASAAAAAAADAAL 





Established 1827. 


HUR 
RCA N ra Correspondence Invited. 


HOOK £& HASTING-, Boston, Ma-a,. 





Read the Record of the Steady Growth 


Or THE 





ts 
F 
> 


Beesrassoca™ 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
FIRST POLICY ISSUED OCT. 13, 1879. 


Policies in Insurance 
Year. Force in Force 
1880 2,598 $10,542,000 
ISS1 5,755 22 429 000 
IsSK2 7,381 27 .9S5 000 
Iss3 9,083 35 058,000 
1884 9. 38 595 000 
1885 10,570 40 820,000 
1886 12,702 46,878 000 
ISS7 13,406 49,088,000 
1888S 16,133 63,282 000 
1889 21, 69,441,750 
1890 23,759 72,509,000 
1s91 28,081 94,067,750 


To-day it has more insurance in force than 
any of the Massachusetts Level Premium 
Insurance Companies, the youngest of which 
began business in 1862, and the oldest in 1843. 

Its new policy embraces all the advantages 
of Old Line Insurance at 40 per cent. less cost. 

Send address and age for full particulars. 
Splendid openings for first-class agents. 


CEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 





ration of the designer, wherein he- 
builded better than he knew. 


Paine furniture Ce. 


48 CANAL ST. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


P. O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St., Boston, Aug. 28, 1892 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO 68. 

Income Bord: will be received for exchange 
into Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A., until Oc- 
tober 1, 1892, by the following appointed agen- 
cies: — 

UNION TRUST CO,, OF NEW YORE, 

At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St,, Boston, 
UNION TRUST CO,, OF NEW YORK, 
80 Broadway, New York City- 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., {\LIMITED, 
8 Bishopgate-within, London, E, C, 

Income Bond Script of any class will be received 
for exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts 
not less than $100, and in even hundreds or thou- 
sands. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Exchange and spplications for Circulars and 
blanks for use thereunder can be made of any of 
above agencies, and of J. W. REINHART, VICE 
PRESIDENT, ATCHISON COMPANY, 95 MILK 
STREET, BOSTON. By order of the Board of 
Directors. 

GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman, 
J W. REINHART, Vice-President. 


OLD ORCHARD 


OTTACE LOTS for Sale, finely situated nea 
Camp Ground station, with full view of the 
Ocean and near the Beach —25 lots at $25, 25 lots a 





South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 








$50, 40 lots at $100. Also desirable lots near the | 


auditorium. Apply tol. J. Brown or M. G 





615 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


PALMER, Old Orchard, Me. 









| CHURCH KEMODECLING, 
| THOMAS W. Arehit 


STLLOWAY, Cher No 
10 Par& &q., Rvom 8, Upp. Prous . 
Mr. Silloway’s long practic 

churches enables him to save and utt't7 

uable parts of an edifice, and fora 

small outlay produce a building prefe: ei 
respects to a new one of much great 

proposes to ccntinue this work asa s 

tenders his services to committees wi 
practice economy, end where the means . 
ed. A visit to the premises wiil be made, an 
opinion and advice given, on receipt of a i 
requesting. 





N pW FORTHE 


SUNDAY He 
CARNERED CEMS 


—By H. R. PALMER.— 
A anperh collect 





ction of new and standard Snr 
&ch Songs and Hymns, representing near 
Hymn Writers id » Composers. Contain 
celebrated sacred songs that have made Mr. Pa 

sme famous wt ver the Enclieh languag ! 

" 1? paces « e words and music, clearly 
lesibiy printed, and handsomely bound iu beer 
Price 35 cents postpaid 

LITTLE SAGRED SONGS 

For LITTLE SINGERS — 


_emnenee meena sem J. R.Murray. 

A new and most appropriate collection of songs / 
the Primary Department of the Sunday School. Nes 
and standard words and music he Editor has 
happy faculty of writing songs that please the 
ren,and shows to the best advantage in this bis la 
work in that direction. 160 pp. bound in | 
Price 35 cents postpaid 

CHOIR LEADERS: Send 10 cts. for sample 
sical Visitor, containing new anthems each = 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
mos Goes Ree Se,, | Teles St fe 


aw sicago. 














Three-Fifths of aTonofCoa! 


Per room kept the - 
rooms of this house at / 
all last winter. 

Fifteen tons of ccai 10 
all, and every room at 70° 
all the time. 

It was done with a Ha! 
Hot-water Heater, the 
_ most powerful apparatus 
‘ever made. Send for spe- 
, cial book, entitled Hot- 
Water Heating. Mailed 
‘free. 

‘Smith & Anthony 
| Stove Company. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 





CAUTION.— Beware of dealers aub- 
stituting shoes without W. L. Douglas 
name andthe price stamped on bottom 
Such substitutions are fraudulent an 
subject to prosecution by law for ob- 
taining money uu- 
der false pretences. f 
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and 


29 on wave 





! 
| 


will qive exclusive sele to_shoe 
| Moagents. Write for catalogue. If not 
Stating kind, size and width wanted. 


| 


squals custom-made shoes costing from 

he only $3.00 Shoe made wit 
soles, securely sewed at the outside edge (as shown incu’ 
whic 
same price, for such easil 
toa ee —— of sont 
worn through are worthless, a 

The two solesofthe W. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 8” 
when worn through can be “4 
de —— ! will never rip or loosen from tne Uj" 

Purchase 


Postage free. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
3 SHOE eons 


e 
genuine sewed shoe that will not rip ; fine‘ alte 
seamless, smooth inside, flexible, more comfortable, sty!'* 


other shoe ever sold at the pric’ 
4 to $5. 
two complete 


durable than an 


welt shoes sold at t ‘ 
rip, having only one sole 8¢ wed 
er on the edge, and when one’ 


h gives double the wear of chea 


4 















repaired as many times © 


rs of footwear desiring to ©’ 
mize, should consider the superior = ul 
of these shoes, and not be influc'''” 
fe buy o- welt shoes sold at = 
aving only appearance to com 
them. at ty OUGLAS Men 
$4 and ee 


ni 
s’ $2.00 and 
°75 School Shoes; 1.4") 
00 Hand Sewed; $2-?"' 
2.0 and ) 

1.75 Best I 

are of the sar 
standard of mci’* 


q 
calers and general merchants where I be 
‘or sale in your piace send direct to a 
4 W. L» Douglas, Brockton, 44 


S600 


10,00 
YOU GET THE 
DESK + $21.00 
GRATIS. 


Simple—Easy—Efficient. /n each package ts a coupon for 10¢., ; 
OE ES GE Os ok ce ccrecewnwmesseseovs 1,16 
Remit $10.00 by check or any way that is most con- One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion wy + 
renientand we will ship at once the great Box and the An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness to the 
The desk is carefully crated so it will skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 
not rub or chafe and we guarantee the goods to arrive redness, blotches, pimples and imperfections from the face, 
We have storage warehouses in the Especially adapted for the nursery or children's use. 
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Of graciou 
His wea 
For wel! 

And now t 
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Though 
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The fitful , 
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When Lie 
McCormick 
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party left | 
long Arcti 
spring an e: 
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sons believe 
cess even if 
project 
hardy. 
rescue 


was 
Ou 
part 
ago, with I’ 
quest of wh: 
band of ey 
‘Kite’ rea 
urn, having 
both parties 
exception of 
on a geologi 
after a seve! 
Lieut. Pear 
recovered f; 
several loca 
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fortably. A 
the islands 
Inglefield G 
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preparations 
ploration a 
great 
reached May 
the party, ré 
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26, passing 
and keeping 
the party & 
inland cou 
days throug 
an altitude 
Seven days 
Bay, the ex} 
On a reconnda 
successful 
hearty and 
worthy name 
their lives a: 
in the effor 
frozen North 
the letter, tl 
8patch to the 
“The conve 
the #7th para 
to the northwe 
Mination of th 
inlet, and the | 
great northern 
The expedition 
terial, including 
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Arctic scenery. 
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The arrive 
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two en route 
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The sick we 
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